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Reinventing  the  research  plan 

NIJ  outlines  "leaner,  more  focused,"  partnership-based  approach 


Doing  its  part  to  help  the  Clinton  Adnunistni- 
tion  “reinvent  government.”  the  National  Irtsti- 
tute  of  Justice  this  month  released  a streamlined 
research  plan  that  its  director  says  will  result  in  a 
learter,  more  focused  agenda  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment's research  branch. 

“The  overall  message  that  we  want  to  get 
across  is  that  we  have  reinvented  the  research 
plan.”  NU  Director  Jeremy  Travis  told  Law  En- 
forcentcni  News  recently.  “We  have  tried  to  boil 
it  down  to  its  essence,  and  we  want  to  structure  a 
strong  partnership  with  the  research  community 
— one  that  relies  on  researcheni  and  academics 
coming  to  us  with  strong  proposals.” 

Travis  previewed  the  1995-96  plan  March  9 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Cnminal  Justice  Sciences  in  Boston.  A key 
provision  of  the  plan  involves  NIJ  evaluations  in 
four  (wogram  areas  specifically  related  to  the 
1994  Crime  Control  Act  — community  policing, 
boot  camps,  drug  courts  and  violence  against 
women  — to  determine  how  effective  the 
programs  are  and  whether  they  are  viable 
solutions  to  the  problems  they  were  devised  to 
address. 

The  Justice  Department  will  allocate  up  to  5 


percent  of  the  funding  for  each  program  for  ihc 
evaluations,  which  Travis  estimated  would  cost 
$10  million.  A strategic  planning  conference  of 
researchers  and  practitioners  will  develop  a 
multi-year  research  and  developnKnt  Strategy- 
Then.  NIJ  will  devise  research  and  evaluation 
solicitations  for  each  project. 

“In  designing  the  NU  evaluative  reiiearch 
strategy  over  the  next  three  months,  wc  will  be 
seeking  out  similar  opportunities  to  learn  at  the 
grass-roots  level,  to  work  closely  with  innova- 
tors. to  spread  the  successes,  failures  and  lessons 
learned  to  other  jurisdictioas  Wc  will  be  able  to 
do  this  because  the  Federal  support  for  innova- 
tion and  research  are  so  closely  intertwined." 
Travis  told  the  gathering. 

If  funding  for  some  of  the  programs  is 
reduced  or  eliminated  as  a result  of  Congres- 
sional tinkering  with  the  crime  law.  the  NU  will 
still  go  forward  with  its  efforts,  Travis  said, 
although  it  may  have  less  funding  at  its  disposal 
to  carry  them  out. 

“It  would  change  the  dynamics  somewhat." 
he  told  LEN.  “but  those  four  areas  will  be  areas 
of  interest  in  any  event.  There  would  just  be  les.s 
money  and  les.s  Federal  innovation  for  us  to  tie 


the  rc.>careh  agenda  to  ” 

In  uddition,  NIJ  has  “reaffimK'd"  its 
commitment  to  six  long-range  prt»jcot  goals  that 
the  insitule  has  been  working  on  for  scvcnil 
years.  They  include  reducing  violent  crime; 
reducing  drug-  and  alcohol-related  enme; 
improving  crime  jjrevcmion  efforts;  improving 
law  enforcemeni  and  cnminal  justice,  and 
developing  new  criniefightmg  technologies 

Travis  said  the  institute  is  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  “invesiigator-dcfinc\i  re.seiirch" 
and  on  partnerships  with  other  Federal  research 
agencies  and  with  its  sister  Justice  IX'portment 
program  offices. 

“We're  trying  to  ofien  up  the  pnKcvs.  make 
it  much  nxire  flexible  and  challenge  the  research 
community  to  come  up  with  proposals  that  are  ol 
maximum  value  to  the  field,”  he  told  LHN 
“Wc’vc  slimmed  down  our  plan  to  make  it  very 
conceptual  and  open-ended,  and  we're  placing  a 
lot  of  faith  in  the  research  community  to  come 
forward  with  strong  proposals  The  old  plan  was 
a very  detailed  discussion  ot  various  issues 
involving  crime  and  criminal  justice,  where  the 
researcher  was  often  left  to  try  to  guess  where 
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As  DC  grapples  with  fiscal  hard  times, 
police  morale  is  dropping  along  with  pay 


Like  all  city  employees  in  finan- 
cially strapped  Washington,  D.C.,  police 
officers  are  bracing  for  a 12-percent 
pay  cut  that  is  due  to  take  effect  April 
1-  The  difference  is  that  they're  not 
doing  so  quietly. 

About  300  angry  city  police  offi- 
cers and  janitors  stormed  a District 
Council  meeting  March  7 in  a confron- 
tation so  volatile  that  council  chair- 
man David  A.  Clarke  dialed  911  to 
summon  help.  The  protesters'  heck- 
ling forced  council  members  to  shout 
at  each  other  in  order  to  proceed  through 
their  agenda,  which  included  a vote  on 
a controversial  property  tax  cut  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  debate  since 
last  fall.  Despite  the  clamor,  the  coun- 
cil approved  the  measure,  which  will 
to  keep  property  tax  rates  at  1994 
levels. 

The  council’s  action  makes  the  12- 
percent  pay  cut  for  most  city  workers 
even  more  likely.  Mayor  Marion  Barry 
was  negotiating  with  the  unions  to 
come  up  with  a $30-million  package  of 


money-saving  concessions  by  March 
7 to  forestall  the  cuts.  But  as  the  dead- 
line for  agreement  neared,  the  Mayor's 
labor  negotiator,  Margaret  P.  Cox, 
announced  that  the  deal  was  off  and 
that  Barry  would’accepi  only  straight 
salary  reductions.  Union  leaders  broke 
off  talks,  saying  they'd  take  their  case 
to  the  public,  the  courts  and  Congress. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  which 
rejJresents  District  police  officers,  was 
the  only  municipal  union  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  with  Barry  The  District 
Council  protest  wa.s  launched  because 
police  employees  “have  nothing  at  all 
to  give”  in  the  effort  to  ameliorate  the 
city's  fiscal  quagmire,  said  JC  Stamps, 
chairman  of  the  FOP  local’s  labor 
committee. 

Hundreds  of  officers  crammed  the 
District  Council's  chambers  to  loudly 


voice  their  displeasure  over  the  pay 
cuts.  Senior  police  officers  who  were 
on  hand  to  monitor  the  protest  report- 
edly did  nothing  lo  maintain  order 
until  Qarkc  called  Insp.  D.W,  Bos- 
trom  to  the  front  of  ihe  council  and 
requested  help.  Calm  was  finally  re- 
stored when  Clarke  asked  Stamps  to 
gel  his  members  under  control. 

The  confrontation  prompted  charges 
from  Carke  that  it  look  police  an  hour 
to  respond  to  the  91 1 call  for  assistance 
.he  made  at  the  onset  of  the  protest 
Police  officials  countered  that  officers 
posted  outside  the  John  A.  Wifson 
Building,  where  the  District  Council's 
offices  are  headquartered,  responded 
immediately  and  that  the  demon.sira- 
tors  left  after  30  minutes.  Stamps  also 
disputed  the  chairman's  account,  say- 
ing he  took  action  toclear  his  members 


from  the  chambers  “as  soon  a,s  I heard 
the  jeering  and  disruption  “ 

Police  protests  over  the  pay  cuts 
began  in  earnest  last  month  rollowing 
the  District  Council's  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  salary  reductions  for  nearly 
all  city  employees.  Three  days  after 
the  vole,  more  than  100  Distnci  police 
officers  staked  out  Barry's  offices  at 
Judiciary  Square  to  confront  (he  Mayor 
about  the  cuts.  When  Barry  emerged, 
some  officers  chanted;  "If  you  need 
help,  call  Barry  If  you  need  help,  call 
Barry  " 

While  municipal  officials  contend 
the  city  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  its 
workers.  FOP  officials  insist  that  the 
city  can't  afford  a further  erosion  in 
salane.s  and  morale  As  many  as  900 
veteran  officers  arc  said  to  be  eligible 
Continued  on  Page  6 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"We're  like  an  emergency  room  in  a hospital , . . 
We  just  simply  take  care  of  what  is  the  most 
serious  illness  in  society  right  now,  and  that's 
violence  with  the  use  of  a gun." 

— Superior  Court  Judge  John  Bourcier 
of  Rhode  Island's  special  "gun  court, " 
which  has  been  expediting  the  handling  of 
firearms-related  offenses  since  last  September.  (5:3) 


Utah  seeks  extra  AIDS 
peace-of-mind  for  police 


Utah  Gov.  Mike  Lcavin  signed 
legislation  this  month  that  will  permit 
public  safety  workers  who  fear  their 
work  may  have  put  them  at  risk  of 
exposure  to  HTV  or  other  blood-bome 
pathogens  to  get  a court  order  that 
would  force  a person  suspected  of 
causing  the  exposure  to  undergo  blood 
tests. 

The  law,  signed  Leavitt  on  March 
23,  gives  rescue  and  emergency  medi- 
cal technicians,  first-aid  providers,  fire 
department  personnel,  jailers  and  peace 
officers  the  right  to  learn  whether 
accident  victims,  arrestees  or  others 


they  come  into  contact  with  in  the 
course  of  their  duties  arc  infected  with 
HIV  or  other  contagions  Those  who 
suspect  they  were  “sigmficantly  ex- 
posed” on  the  job  may  file  pemions 
with  district  courts  seeking  an  order 
that  requires  the  subject  to  submit  (o 
testing.  Petitioners  must  certify  they 
have  had  significant  contact  with  the 
subject  and  submit  to  testing  within  10 
days  of  filing  the  petition. 

A judge  will  set  a hearing  on  the 
request  within  20  days  after  filing,  and 
subjects  are  to  be  notified  within  72 
hours  of  the  hearing  date.  The  court 


may  order  blood  tests  if  it  finds  “prob- 
able cause  to  believe  tha(  the  petitioner 
was  significantly  exposed,  and  the 
exposure  occurred  during  the  course 
of  the  public  safety  officer’s  or  medt- 
cal  services  provider's  duties  " 
Subjects  named  in  petitions  must 
be  tested  by  the  state  Health  Depart- 
ment. which  is  required  to  keep  the 
results  confidential. 

It  was  the  fifth  time  iha(  the  Legis- 
lature considered  such  a law,  which 
was  opposed  by  the  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Utah  Democrats  and  the  Utah  AIDS 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE — According  to  the  re- 
port “Delaware  Drug  Indicators  1993," 
heroin  and  martjuana  use  among  young- 
sters are  on  the  nse.  while  alcohol 
consumption  is  down.  One-hundred- 
and-sixty-one  deaths  were  caused  by 
heroin  in  1993.  compared  to  156  m 
1992, 

MAINE  — Scott  Prewara  of  Portland 
was  sentenced  March  8 to  15  years  in 
prison  for  raping  a 6'month-old  baby 
in  1991.  Prewara.  who  was  17  at  the 
time  of  the  offertsc,  received  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  allowed  under  a plea 
agreement 

MARYLAND  — A former  engineer 
with  the  U.S  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  Robert  B Schmitt  Jr.,  stole 
S 1 .6  million  in  $ ! 00  test  bills  last  year 
because  drug.s  he  was  taking  for  de- 
pression left  him  unable  to  curb  his 
criminal  impulses,  according  to  two 
psychiatrists  who  testified  in  his  de- 
fense last  month,  Lawyers  for  the  32- 
year-old  Schmitt,  who  pleaded  guilty 
last  year  to  the  thefts,  are  using  a di- 
minished-capacity defense  in  an  at- 
tempt to  keep  him  out  of  prison  and 
under  some  form  of  electronically  moni- 
tored home  detention.  A third  psychia- 
trist testified  that  Schmitt’s  crime  was 
methodical  and  not  at  all  impulsive. 

MASSACHUSETITS  — Enhanced  9 1 1 
equipment  saved  the  day  March  4 when 
a cook  asleep  in  the  basement  of  a 
Chinese  restaurant  heard  robbers  up- 
stairs but  could  not  communicate  in 
English  with  Framingham  police.  The 
E-91 1 system  allowed  police  to  match 
the  phone  number  with  an  address  and 
trace  the  call.  Police  believe  their  si- 
rens scared  off  the  burglars,  who  took 
only  a cash  register,  a small  amount  of 
money,  and  some  kitchen  equipment. 

The  slate  appeals  court  ruled  March 
6 that  a defendant  in  a rape  trial  cannot 
use  the  counseling  records  of  a victim 
without  first  showing  why  the  records 
are  cntical  to  the  defense.  (See  LEN, 
Aug.  20.  1994.] 

NH^'  JERSEY’  — Seven  doctors  m the 
state  will  join  a nationwide  program 
that  provides  free  reconstructive  sur- 
gery to  victims  of  domestic  violence 

The  state  says  it  will  appeal  a Fed- 
eral judge’s  March  1 ruling  that  de- 
clared unconstitutional  a community- 
notification  provision  for  sex  offend- 
ers. Judge  Nicholas  H.  Politan  ruled 
that  the  provision  effectively  imposes 
additional  punishment  on  those  whose 
crimes  were  comnutted  prior  to  the 
law’s  Oct.  31  enactment.  In  addition, 
state  Anomey  General  Ddxxah  T.  POntz 
said  her  office  will  appeal  a February 
ruling  by  a state  trial  judge  that  entitles 
convicted  sex  offendeis  to  a court  hearing 
before  the  community  can  be  notified 
of  their  presence. 

Four  high-ranking  Newark  police 
officers  are  accused  of  being  part  of  a 
ring  that  bou^t  stolen  cars  cheaply  at 
auction  after  failing  to  tell  the  cars' 
owners  that  the  vehicles  had  been  re- 
covered by  police.  Tlie  20-couni  in- 
dictment against  Lieut.  Joseph  Pol- 
laro,  Sgi.  John  Moniella.  retired  Det. 


Ja6C]4i  Grasso,  and  LieuL  Charles  Dughi 
accuses  them  of  conspiracy  to  tamper 
with  records  for  official  misconduct. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  Qty  PoLce 
Officer  Carol  Shaya-Castro  was  fired 
in  March  for  violating  city  and  depart- 
mental rules  by  posing  nude  in  Play- 
boy. Shaya-Castro  was  paid  $100,000 
for  the  feature  “NYPD  Nude;  One  of 
New  York’s  Finest  Steps  Out  of  Uni- 
form." (See  LEN,  Aug.  20,  1994  ] 

Murders  and  robboies  in  New  Ywk 
City  are  apparently  taking  a dramatic 
dive  for  the  second  straight  year,  ac- 
cording to  unofficial  Police  Depart- 
ment statistics  for  the  first  two  months 
of  this  year.  Homicides  in  the  city 
dropped  36  percent  in  January  and 
February  compared  to  the  same  period 
last  year,  while  robberies  fell  more 
than  24  percent.  Burglaries  and  auto 
thefts  also  showed  double-digit  de- 
creases, while  rapes  and  felonious 
assaults  were  up  10  percent  and  3.2 
percent,  respectively.  Officials  credit 
the  decreases  to  t variety  of  factors,  in- 
cluding the  aggressive  use  of  focused 
crime-fighting  strategies. 

Increased  safety  measures  that  were 
mandated  for  automated  teller  machines 
in  New  York  City  in  1991  have  con- 
tributed to  a crime  drop  of  roughly  35 
percent.  The  city  ordinance  requires 
banks  to  install  video  cameras  and 
recording  devices  at  ATMs,  along  with 
safety  mirrors  and  adequate  lighting. 

More  antigay  attack-s  were  reported 
in  New  York  City  last  June  than  in  any 
month  inthe  14  years  that  such  records 
have  been  kept.  According  to  a study 
by  the  New  Y ork  City  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Antiviolence  Project,  91  of  the  632 
incidents  reported  last  year  occurred 
in  June.  The  1994  year-end  totals  in- 
cluded 79  victims  who  were  hurt  badly 
enough  to  require  emergency-room 
treatment  or  hospitalization,  and  nine 
homicidcs- 

Thc  family  of  slain  heiress  Ann 
Scripps  Douglas  is  suing  the  Bronxville 
Police  Department  and  the  Westch- 
ester Family  Court  for  $22  million  for 
failing  to  protect  Douglas  from  her 
abusive  husband.  Douglas  was  killed 
on  Dec.  31,  1993  by  her  husband, 
Scott,  who  then  killed  himself 

Stale  lawmakers  have  proposed  that 
all  convicted  sex  offenders  be  listed  in 
a 900  phone  line  in  a New  York  version 
of  New  Jersey’s  Megan’s  Law.  The 
bill  would  require  convicted  offenders 
to  register  their  whereabouts  with  the 
state  for  10  years.  Those  desiring  fur- 
ther information,  such  as  an  address 
and  photo,  would  be  directed  to  call 
local  police  stations.  Offenders  would 
be  able  to  challenge  their  inclusion  in 
the  directory  before  a Judge. 

A Civilian  Complaint  Review  Board 
probe  of  alleged  police  brutality  in 
several  Bronx  precincts  in  New  York 
City  has  been  expanded  boroughwide. 
Pobce  brutality  complaints  have  jumped 
37.4  percent  citywide  in  the  past  year. 

Fulfilling  one  his  centra!  campaign 
promises.  Gov.  George  Paiaki  signed  u 
death-penalty  bill  into  law  March  7. 
The  bill  takes  effect  on  Sept.  1.  al- 
though opponents  have  vowed  to  chal- 
lenge the  law  and  pressure  lawmakers 
to  repeal  it.  The  new  law  makes  10 
crimes  punishable  by  death  by  lethal 


injection,  including  the  murder  of  police 
officers  or  prison  guards  while  onduty . 

PENNSYLVANIA  — A Federal  ap- 
peals court  on  March  6 ordered  the 
Philadelphia  city  government  to  stand 
trial  for  (he  1 985  bombing  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  radical  group  MOVE. 
Eleven  people  were  found  dead  in  the 
group’s  compound. 

Two  Allentown  brothers,  Bryan  Free- 
man, 17,  and  David  Freeman,  15,  were 
arrested  in  Hope,  Mich.,  earlier  this 
month  after  stabbing  and  bludgeoning 
their  parents  and  1 1 -year-old  brother 
to  death.  The  boys  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  neo-Nazi,  skinhead  cul- 
ture and  clashed  with  their  Jehovah's 
Witness  parents  over  lifestyle  issues. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Former  War- 
wick police  officer  Michael  Mallette 
was  ordered  by  a judge  in  March  to  pay 
the  city  $ 1 4,490  ichcover  ihecosl  of  his 
hearings  for  denying  that  he  had  sex  in 
his  squad  car.  Mallette  retracted  the 
denials  after  being  shown  a videotape 
in  which  he  admitted  he  was  lying. 

VERMONT  — Two  toll-free  phone 
lines  will  be  donated  by  Frontier 
Communications  of  New  England  to 
help  Vermont  women  in  crisis.  The 
lines  will  automatically  route  calls  to 
the  nearest  domestic  abuse  or  crisis 
center. 


ALABAMA  — Enterprise  Police  Chief 
Mike  Lolly  resigned  March  9 and  is 
seeking  to  return  to  his  former  post  as 
a narcotics  division  lieutenant.  Lolly, 
who  was  appointed  in  1993,  cited  the 
stress  of  tunning  the  56-member  de- 
partment as  his  reason  for  leaving. 

The  theft  earlier  this  month  of 
$104,525  earmarked  for  improvements 
in  the  Monroe  County  emergency  com- 
munications system  forced  the  layoff 
6f  four  of  the  system’s  five  operators 
and  left  police  having  to  handle  91 1 
calls  for  the  area.  An  accountant  has 
pleaded  not  guilty  to  theft  charges. 

Under  a new  slate  law.  drunken 
driving  is  a felony  for  fourth-time  of- 
fenders, carrying  a maximum  sentence 
of  10  years. 

ARKANSAS  — A backlog  of  2,300 
cases  at  the  state  crime  lab  in  Little 
Rock  could  worsen,  lab  director  Jim 
Clark  said  earber  this  month.  The  under- 
staffed facility,  said  Clark,  is  “pedal- 
ing" as  fast  a.s  it  can.  One  defendant 
had  to  wait  nine  months  for  the  results 
of  a ballistics  test. 

In  addition  to  a night  curfew,  the 
Pine  Bluffs  City  County  recently  ap- 
proved a school  hours  curfew  or  youths 
under  18,  Officials  say  most  signifi- 
cant juvenile  crime  occurs  between  9 
A M.  and  3 P.M. 

FLORIDA  — Gerald  Voyles.  39,  a 
suspect  in  a 1981  double  murder,  sur- 
rendered to  Bartow  police  March  7 in 
of'do’  to  collect  the  $3,000  reward  posted 
for  his  capture.  Voyles  was  jailed  after 
being  ruled  ineligible 


Undercover  sheriffs  deputies  in 
Pinellas  County  engineered  a drug  buy 
March  2 in  which  they  arrested  their 
suppliers,  only  to  learn  that  they,  too. 
were  undercover  police  officers.  ShCT- 
iffs  Capt,  Frank  Holloway  said  the 
operation  “sounds  like  a Cheech  and 
Chong  movie." 

GEORGIA — Fifteen-year-old  Jason 
Lewis  of  Newnan  will  be  tried  as  an 
adult  on  two  counts  of  murder  in  the 
March  5 shooting  death  of  his  parents. 
James  and  Lillian  Lewis  were  each 
shot  several  times  in  the  head  with  1 2- 
gauge  shotgun  as  they  watched  televi- 
sion in  their  mobile  home.  The  teen- 
ager was  apparently  upset  with  a cur- 
few his  parents  had  imposed. 

LOUISIANA  — New  Orleans  piolice 
and  Mayor  Mark  Morial  are  promising 
a stronger  police  presence  in  the  city’s 
tourist  hub,  the  French  Quarter,  in 
response  to  a wave  of  violent  armed 
robberies  and  the  March  2 murder  of 
25-year-old  Michael  Gerardi,  An  ad- 
ditional 56  working  hours  per  day  for 
foot,  mounted,  and  scooter  patrols  have 
been  authorized,  along  with  an  in- 
crease in  undercover  and  plainclothes 
officers.  Members  of  the  French  Quar- 
ter Business  Association  claim  that 
crime  has  increased  in  the  wake  of  a 
new  community  policing  program  at 
three  housing  developments.  Crimi- 
nals, they  said,  now  seek  victims  in  the 
French  Quarter. 

Convicted  child  molester  Gregory 
Ingegniero  was  sent  back  to  prison 
March  7 after  foiling  to  send  his  Metairie 
neighbors  postcards  to  alert  them  to 
his  criminal  past,  Ingegniero  was 
convicted  in  1993  of  assaulting  an  8- 
year-old  girl  and  paroled  a year  later. 
Judge  Dennis  Waldron  sent  Ingegneiro 
back  to  prison  without  giving  him  credit 
for  the  one  year  he  had  already  served. 
He  now  must  serve  four  more  years. 

As  of  June  8.  a Baton  Rouge  curfew 
will  require  teen-agers  under  17  to  be 
off  the  streets  between  1 1 P.M.  and  5 
A.M.  weeknights.and  between  I A.M. 
and  5 A.M.  on  weekends. 

MISSISSIPPI  — A bill  allowing  po- 
lice to  make  arrests  in  domestic  abuse 
cases  even  if  a victim  will  not  press 
charges  was  signed  into  law  March  12 
by  Gov.  Kirk  Fordice.  Over  27,000 
women  called  crisis  hotlines  between 
July  1993  and  June  30.  1994.  accord- 
ing to  records. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— A state  Sen- 
ate panel  decided  March  9 to  leave  on 
the  books  a law  allowing  citizens  to 
shoot  criminals  on  sight,  even  though 
the  measure  is  probably  unconstitu- 
tional- Legislators  may  rework  the  statute 
so  that  it  will  meet  legal  standards. 

TENNESSEE  — State  legislators  are 
revising  a bill  that  would  increase  the 
sentences  of  criminals  connected  to 
gangs.  As  currently  worded,  the  legis- 
lation could  enable  such  groups  as  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  Future  Farmers  of 
Amenca  to  be  consinied  as  street  gangs. 

VIRGINIA — Already  crowded  state 
prisons  are  expected  to  become  even 
more  packed  as  a consequence  of  Gov. 
George  Allen’s  parole  abolition  plan, 
which  began  Jan.  I.  state  officials  say. 
By  mid-year.  10  percent  of  the  state’s 
prison  inmates  will  be  housed  two  to  a 
cell,  instead  of  one. 


INDIANA  — The  St.  Joseph  County 
Sheriffs  [>epartment  answered  only 
emergency  calls  on  March  6 when 
hundreds  of  county  workers  took  the 
day  off  to  protest  three  years  of  work 
without  a pay  raise. 

OHIO  — Cedarville  police  arrested 
Daniel  Meeder,  a former  Cedarville 
College  student,  on  March  1 for  the 
theft  of  hundreds  of  pairs  of  panties, 
three  bras,  and  three  slips.  Meeder,  25, 
said  he  stole  the  underwear  from  the 
laundry  room  at  the  college  dormitory 
for  kicks.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  misde- 
meanor theft  and  faces  a maximum  of 
six  months  in  jail  and  a $1,000  fine. 

State  Attorney  General  Betty 
Montgomery  announced  March  7 the 
awarding  of  more  than  $680,000  in 
grants  to  60  law  enforcement  agencies 
for  the  Drug  Abuse  Resistance  Educa- 
tion (DARE)  program. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A Charleston 
grand  jury  filed  felony  fraud  charges 
March  8 against  Duncan  Welding,  Inc., 
the  maker  of  1,000  doors  for  the  new 
state  prison  in  Fayette  County,  The 
doors  failed  strength  tests,  said  correc- 
tional officials. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  ruled  March 
2 that  stale  troopers  do  not  qualify  for 
workers*  compensation  benefits.  Their 
hne-of-duty  injuries  are  covered  under 
a separate  benefits  system. 

State  officials  told  Glasgow  Mayor 
P.F.  Tucker  March  9 that  the  town’s 
three  police  officers  lack  certification 
and  caruiot  make  arrests.  The  only 
certified  police  officer  in  the  town  of 
904  residents  resigned  earlier  in  the 
month. 

WISCONSIN  — Two  suspects  were 
arrested  early  this  month  in  the  murder 
of  Glendale  Police  Officer  Ronald 
Hedbany,  who  was  shot  following  an 
Oct.  28  bank  robbery. 


IOWA  — A “zero-tolerance"  plan 
that  would  seize  the  driver’s  licenses 
of  any  youth  under  1 8 who  drank  small 
amounts  of  alcohol  before  driving  was 
approved  March  8 by  a state  legisla- 
tive panel. 

KANSAS  — The  Kansas  Highway  Pa- 
trol made  $56  million  in  drug  seizures 
in  1994  — more  than  five  times  what 
was  seized  Just  a year  earlier.  The 
seizures  included  nearly  2,000  pounds 
of  cocaine  and  8,000  pounds  of  mari- 
juana. Officials  say  Interstate  70  is  a 
distribution  pipeline. 

MINNESOTA  — Two  more  suspects 
in  the  attack  on  Latell  Chaney,  a deaf 
man.  were  made  by  Minneapolis  po- 
lice March  9.  Police  believe  that  sign 
language  gestures  made  by  the  20- 
ycar-old  Chaney  may  have  been  mis- 
interpreted as  gang  gestures.  Chaney’s 
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attackers  broke  a bottle  over  his  head 
and  gouged  his  eyes  with  it. 

An  unidentified  l4-year-old  boy 
was  arrested  March  12  in  the  stabbing 
death  of  Adriana  Whiteside,  a 4-year- 
old  St.  Paul  girl  whom  the  boy  had 
been  babysitting 

MISSOURJ  — A judge’s  order  to  re- 
duce crowding  at  the  St.  Lxiuis  city 
Jails  resulted  earlier  this  month  in  the 
release  of  34  inmates  awaiting  tyial  for 
low-level  felonies.  Half  the  inmates 
were  charged  with  drug  possession. 

The  Independence  City  Council 
voted  March  7 to  stiffen  a curfew  for 
youths  under  age  17.  The  new  provi- 
sions allow  fines  of  up  to  $500  for  the 
parents  of  violators,  and  stipulate  ar- 
rest for  parents  who  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  illegally  brandish  weapons. 

MONTANA  — Officials  at  the  state 
prison  in  Deer  Lodge  have  asked  sher- 
iffs not  to  send  any  more  inmates  there 
due  to  overcrowding.  The  prison  is  16 
inmates  over  its  emergency  capacity. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — The  water  level 
in  the  Sheyenne  River  will  be  lowered 
next  month  to  help  Fargo  police  con- 
tinue their  search  for  the  body  of  Jeanna 
North.  A convicted  child  molester 
confes.sed  to  murdering  the  11 -year- 
old  in  1993  and  throwing  her  body  in 
the  river,  police  say. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  — According  to 
Rapid  City  Police  Chief  Richard  Tal- 
ley, major  crime  rose  15  piercent  in 
1 993,  with  juvenile  arrests  up  27  per- 
cent. Most  of  the  increase  involved 
burglaries  and  thefts. 


ARIZONA  — Gilbert  police  seized 
approximately  $4  million  in  marijuana 
in  February — the  largest  seizure  in  the 
department’s  history.  Working  with 
agents  from  the  U.S  Customs  Service 
and  the  state  Attorney  General’s  of- 
fice, police  arrested  Douglas  residents 
Luis  Maytorena  Diaz.  53.  his  wife, 
Margarita  Maytorena,  42.  and  their 
three  sons.  The  family  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  to  import,  transport 


and  possess  about  4.700  pounds  of 
marijuana. 

COLORADO — Denver  Police  Offi- 
cer Shawn  Leinen  was  shot  and  killed 
Feb.  25  while  chasing  a suspect.  A 16- 
year-old  has  been  charged  with  his 
murder. 

A stronger  police  presence  is  being 
maintained  in  Denver’s  Curtis  Park 
neighborhood,  which  has  been  the  focus 
of  violent  gangs  and  drug  dealing. 
Since  March  1994.  said  police,  four 
people  have  died  in  gang-related  or 
drug-related  shootings  in  the  area.  Two 
others  were  paralyzed.  Two  additional 
patrol  cars  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Mestizo-Curtis  Park  area,  and  officers 
from  the  gang  unit  and  Weed  and  Seed 
community  policing  program  have  been 
added  to  provide  additional  patrols. 

NEW  MEXICO  — The  city  of  Las 
Vegas  could  end  up  owing  over  $1 
million  because  of  seven  harassment 
lawsuits  filed  in  February  against  Po- 
lice Chief  John  Perea.  The  city  and  two 
top  officials  are  charged  with  negli- 
gence in  hiring  and  supervising  Perea 

An  internal  police  review  board 
was  created  by  Albuquerque  Police 
Chief  Joe  Polisar  in  early  March  after 
two  police-involved  shootings  — one 
of  them  fatal  - in  a 48-hour  period. 

TEXAS — The  Grey  Forest  Police  De- 
partment received  seven  new,  laser- 
sighted  handguns  in  March  tor  its  two 
full-time  and  five  part-time  officers. 
Chief  Don  Taylor  said  he  wanted  the 
most  advanced  weapons  available.  The 
9mm.  Rogers,  which  cost  $567  each, 
have  a targeting  device  under  the  bar- 
rel which  throws  a thin,  red  laser  beam 
up  to  500  feet  in  front  of  the  gun.  The 
light  shows  the  point  of  impact  exactly 
if  an  officer  were  to  fire. 

Two  Border  Patrol  agents  in 
Brownsville  were  cleared  m March  of 
charges  they  beat  a disabled  Mexican 
immigrant.  Agents  David  Gonzalez 
and  Manny  Figueroa  were  reinstated 
to  duty. 


CALIFORNIA  — Thomas  Wright,  a 


Los  Angeles  reserve  police  officer, 
was  arrested  Feb.  17  and  charged  with 
conning  an  80-year-old  San  Francisco 
widow  with  Alzheimer’s  disease  out 
of  $70,000.  Wright.  30.  and  his  part- 
ner. Anthony  Price,  26,  were  caught 
after  a 15-month  investigation  by  San 
Francisco  police. 

Newport  Beach  Police  Officer  Bob 
Henry  was  listed  in  critical  condition 
March  12  after  being  shot  in  the  head. 
Henry,  said  to  be  the  first  Newpon 
Beach  officer  to  be  shot  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  24  years,  was  found  next  to  the 
body  of  Carlos  Caicedo  along  with  two 
guns.  Police  are  trying  to  determine 
what  happened. 

The  Los  Angeles  Oty  Council  agreed 
March  8 to  pay  $3.6  million  to  55 


people  mauled  by  police  dogs 

More  than  900  San  Francisco  drug 
convictions  based  on  lab  work  done  by 
police  criminalist  Allison  Lancaster 
are  being  challenged  by  defen.se  law- 
yers. Lancaster  is  accused  of  inaccu- 
rately reporting  a substance  to  be  an 
illegal  drug. 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Sher- 
man Block  said  March  4 that  3.000 
county  prisdners  will  be  freed  early  so 
that  two  Jails  can  be  closed.  The  move 
stems  from  a decision  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  cut  funding  for  the  Sher- 
iffs Department  by  $7.3  million  due 
to  a worsening  budget  crisis. 

HAWAII  — Prosecutors  on  Maui  said 
March  7 that  they  will  challenge  a 


judge’s  di.smivsal  of  a felony  case 
involving  the  alleged  sale  of  one  gram 
of  marijuana  Defense  lawyers  argued 
that  slate  law  is  unclear  as  to  whether 
selling  such  a quantity  constituie.\  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor 

WASHINGTON  — Tws>  women  \sejr 
killed  and  one  was  critically  injured 
March  2 after  being  shot  with  a .semi- 
automatic pistol  as  they  .sat  on  a bench 
in  the  King  County  Courthou.se.  One 
of  Uic  slain  women  was  seven  months 
pregnant  and  the  fetus  was  lulled  Police 
believe  the  attack  was  related  to  a 
marriage  annulment  case;  the  assail- 
ant. who  was  captured  at  the  scene, 
knew  all  three  victims.  While  n'letal 
detectors  were  used  at  the  courthouse, 
none  was  used  on  the  second  fliKir 
where  the  incident  took  place. 


Lessons  from  Harvard: 
Dressing  to  keep  gangs  out 


One  person’s  freedom  of  expression  apparently  can 
be  another  person’s  invitation  to  gang  problems,  and 
that’s  why  officials  in  Harvard.  III.,  say  they  are 
content  with  the  impact  of  a two-year-old  anti-gang 
ordinance  that  takes  a hard  line  — some  say  too  hard  — 
on  the  kinds  of  clothes  young  people  may  wear. 

Harvard  Mayor  Bill  LeFew  told  Law  Enforcement 
recently  that  the  law,  which  bans  the  display  of 
“taiowD  gang  clothing  and  symbols,"  ha.s  had  the 
desired  elTect  of  ridding  the  town  of  gangs  before  they 
became  entrenched. 

"We  had  very  minor  problems  here  prior  to  the 
ocdinark:e  — graffiti,  fights  and  things  like  that.  We 
don’t  have  any  of  that  anymore.  It’s  entirely  and  to- 
tally gone,"  said  LeFew.  Gang-related  incidents  in  the 
town  of  6,500  residents,  located  a few  miles  south  of 
the  niinois-Wisconsin  state  line,  have  declined  by  75 
percent  since  the  “preventive"  measure  was  passed  in 
1993,  he  told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

The  ordinance  does  not  ban  specific  kinds  of 
colon,  clothing,  jewelry  or  hand  signals  associated 
with  gangs  based  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  the  Mayor 
said.  "What  k says  is  that  known  gang  members, 
wearing  known  gang  clothing  and  known  gang  sym- 
bols in  a gang  fashion  may  be  subjea  to  the  ordi- 
nance." LePew  emphasized  Violators  who  “know- 
ingly use,  display  or  wear  colors,  emblems  or  insig- 
nia” that  suggest  menkiership  or  “sympathy  toward" 
a gang  can  be  arrested,  jailed  for  up  to  six  months  in 
jail  and  fined  $500. 

The  law  can  also  be  afqilied  to  spray-paint 
vandalism  and  curfew  violations,  LeFew  added,  and 
also  holds  parents  accountable  for  violations  commit- 
ted by  their  children.  “If  we  can  prove  that  parents 
knew  their  children  were  violating  curfew,  they  can  be 
fined  $500,"  he  said. 

Harvard  police,  who  deferred  to  LeFew  when  asked 
by  LEN  to  comment  on  enforcement  of  the  ordinance, 
use  guidelines  promulgated  by  a State  Police  anti-gang 
squad  to  apprehend  violators,  the  Mayor  said.  Each  of 
Harvard's  13  police  officers  has  received  the  training 
^ they  also  conduct  anti-gang  classes  at  all  of  the 
town's  schooKs,  he  added. 

Les  Lunsmann,  a State  Police  irespeclor  who  coor- 
dinates the  gang  unit  of  the  agency's  North  Central 
Narcotics  Task  Force,  said  the  agency  conducts 
seminars  for  local  law  enforcemeni  agencies  at  least 
twice  each  year  to  teach  officers  how  to  idcntily  cloth- 
ing, jewelry  and  hand  signals  avsociated  with  gangs. 
The  information,  which  is  based  on  reports  compiled 
by  investigatcns  of  the  six-year-old  unit,  rarely 
changes,  he  told  LEN. 

“Each  gang  has  their  own  colors."  said  Lunsmarui. 
"For  example,  the  Gangsea  Disciples  wear  black  and 
blue;  the  Latin  Kings  wear  black  and  gold,  the  Vice 
Lords  wear  red  and  black,  and  so  on  Once  you 
translate  the  colors,  that's  pretty  much  it." 

Luasmaiui  added  that  gang  members  also  “repre- 
sent" their  affilations  by  the  way  they  cross  their  arms 


or  legs  or  by  wearing  baseball  caps  cocked  to  the  nght 
or  left.  "Gang  signs  don’t  change,  but  they  may 
‘throw’  them  to  the  left  or  nght,"  he  said. 

LeFew  said  police  have  made  about  14  arrests  of 
violators  in  the  past  year,  but  none  m the  past  seven 
months.  “We  give  a warning  before  anyone  becomes 
subject  to  arrest  and  citation  under  the  ordinance,"  he 
added.  Most  of  the  arreMees  were  teen-agers,  but  a few 
involved  men  in  their  2U's.  “It  wa.s  not  just  local  kids 
getting  together  for  fun  (who  were  arrested).  Some  of 
the  gang  members  ended  up  in  Slaieville  (Prison}  for 
serious  crimes," 

Some  say.  however,  that  the  measure  goes  uh>  far. 
and  they  point  to  incidents  in  which  youngsters  have 
been  stopped  by  police  simply  for  wcanng  Chicago 
Bulls  jackets  or  Georgetown  University  sweatshirts. 
The  ordinance  faces  a formal  courtroom  test  in  the 
case  of  a 15-year-old  boy  who  wa.<i  arrested  in  March 
1994  for  wearing  a Star  of  David,  which  is  said  to 
commemorate  a slain  Chicago  gang  leader  known  as 
King  David.  The  teen-ager  was  convicted  of  violating 
the  ordinuiure,  placed  on  30  days  supervision  and  fined 
$25. 

The  teen's  attorney,  Charles  P.  Weech,  calls  the 
law  an  uncorcstilutional  attack  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Weech,  who  did  not  return  calls  from  LEN  for 
c'ommern,  told  The  New  York  Times  that  although  the 
city’s  effort  to  prevent  gangs  from  forming  is  laud- 
able, people  should  be  able  to  wear  whatever  they 
choose.  “(TJhc  court  system  and  we  as  citizens  need 
to  decide  how  much  we  want  to  stop  gangs  and 
whether  we  want  to  give  up  our  constitutional  rights  to 
do  it,"  he  said. 

LeFew  noted  that  the  ordinance  was  previously  up- 
held by  a McHenry  County  judge.  He  added  that  the 
youth  challenging  the  measure  “admitted  in  court  tes- 
timony he  was  a gang  member,  admitted  he  was  not 
Jewish,  admitted  that  he  wus  wearing  (the  star)  as  a 
gang  symbol  and  admitted  that  our  Police  Department 
had  warned  him  twice." 

Another  critic  of  the  measure  is  the  American  Civil 
Uberties  Union  of  Illinois.  Spokeswoman  Valene 
Phillips  told  LEN  that  the  ACLU-I  is  closely  watching 
the  outcome  of  the  legal  challenge. 

“We  find  these  types  of  ordinatKes  to  be  problem- 
atic," she  said.  “They  lend  to  be  vague,  arbitrary  and 
criminalize  otherwise  lawful  behavior.  They  give  law 
enforcement  the  discTetion  to  decide  who  is  a gang 
member,  and  they  have  the  potential  of  bqing  applied 
disjvoportionately  in  communities  of  color.” 

Mayor  1-cFcw  mBintaina  dial  people  “certainly 
have  the  nght  to  wear  what  you  want  to  wear,  unless 
It's  contributing  to  a criminal  act  And  gang  communi- 
cation IS  a criminal  act.  It's  conspiracy,  for  lack  of  a 
better  word." 

Harvard  officials  have  seen  no  need  to  amend  the 
ordinanc'c,  which  LeFew  said  has  elicited  inquiries 
from  every  state  of  the  union  except  Alaska.  “We 
haven’t  needed  to.  Our  gang  problem  Ls  gcuie  ' 
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Going, 

gone 

Fairfax  County.  Va  . Pohce  Chief 
Michael  W.  Young  says  that  this  time 
It’s  for  real. 

Young,  a former  deputy  chief  of  the 
agency  who  was  coaxed  out  of  retire- 
ment three  years  ago  to  bring  progres- 
sive leadership  to  Virginia's  largest 
police  department,  retired  for  the  sec- 
ond time  March  17.  A traffic  accident 
that  seriously  injured  his  tecn-age  son 
prompted  his  exit  in  1991,  nearly  20 
years  after  he  joined  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

Young,  48,  told  The  Washington 
Post  he  is  leaving  the  1 ,005-membcr 
Police  Department  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  helped  bring  about 
changes  that  resulted  in  greater  diver- 
sity in  the  ranks  and  more  minorities 
and  women  in  supervisory  positioas. 

“We  have  altered  the  department 
here,”  he  said  last  month.  “We’ve 
transformed  the  department  almost  in 
every  measure.  We  have  in  place  today 
a team  that  is  in  a way  a fresh  team,  but 
also  deeply  cxperieced  and  deeply  testexJ 
— strong  and  ready." 

“He  brought  a cultural  sea  change," 
said  U S.  Representative  Thomas  M. 
Davis  HI.  a Fairfax  Republican  who 
headed  the  county  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors when  it  appointed  Young  in  June 
1992.  “We  had  the  first  black  station 
commander  under  him,  and  he  moved 
very  progressively"  to  confront  hiring 
and  promotion  issues  brought  by  mi- 
norities and  women. 

When  Young  was  appointed,  the 
department  had  been  cited  in  formal 
complaints  filed  with  the  U.S.  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
by  14  tcmale  officers.  quc.stioning  the 
way  promotions  and  assignments  were 
made  In  his  first  month  as  Chief. 
Young  ordered  sexual  harassment 
awareness  classes  for  supervisors  and 
ordered  pinups  removed  from  lockers. 

Young  said  eight  of  the  agency’s  89 
female  officers  are  in  high-ranking 
positions,  while  nine  of  the  agency’s 
97  black  officers  are  lieutenants  or 
captains.  "I  want  this  depanment  to 
reflect  in  every  sense  what  the  county 
of  Fairfax  is.”  said  Young.  “It  must.’’ 

The  agency  still  has  a way  to  go 
before  minoriues  and  women  gain  parity 
with  their  white,  male  counterparts, 


said  Capt.  Preston  Blackwell,  the 
department’s  first  black  station  com- 
mander. Young  “came  back,  he  made 
some  changes.  But  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  things  remain  the 
same,"  Blackwell  told  The  Post.  “He’s 
come  in  and  promoted  his  own  pcople. 
He  came  into  the  agency  and  re-esiab- 
lishcd  the  status  quo." 

Killer 

course 

When  Students  who  successfully 
complete  a course  by  Amherst  College 
professor  Austin  Sarat  say  it’s  mur- 
der, they’re  not  necessarily  referring 
to  the  heavy  load  of  homework  assign- 
ments. They’re  more  likely  to  mean 
the  subject  matter  of  the  class  itself, 
which  is  concerned  solely  with  man’s 
most  unpardonable  sin. 

The  course,  simply  titled  “Mur- 
der” in  the  school’s  course  catalog,  is 
the  most  popular  cla.ss  on  campus. 
More  than  300  students  — one-fifth  of 
the  student  bixly  at  the  prestigious 
western  Massachusetts  institution  — 
have  enrolled.  In  what  could  be  con- 
strued as  a commentary  on  today’s 
.scKiety,  the  course’s  popularity  has 
even  eclipsed  that  of  a human  sexual- 
ity course  offered  in  the  1970s. 

Sarat,  who  said  he  was  surprised  by 
the  turnout  for  the  course,  offered  a 
simple  rea-son  for  its  popularity.  “We 
arc  a killing  society,  awash  with  vio- 
lence." he  told  The  New  York  Times 
recently.  "1  told  the  students  the  first 
day.  ‘Murder  is  a window  into  Ameri- 
can culture. 

Sarat  had  no  difficulty  putting  to- 
gether u syllabus  for  the  course,  which 
includes  works  of  classic  literature, 
such  as  Dostoyevsky’s  “Crime  and 
Punishment,"  Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth"  and  more  modem  works 
such  as  "In  Cold  Blood"  by  Truman 
Capote,  as  well  as  selections  from  the 
Bible  and  criminal  trial  transcripts. 
The  course  is  also  known  for  its  list  of 
required  movies,  which  include  such 
films  as  Alfred  Hitchcock’s  “Psy- 
cho” and  Quentin  Tarantino's  “Pulp 
Fiction." 

"The  strategy  is.  give  them  a hook 
— the  hook  is  murder,"  said  Sarat. 
“But  this  is  also  a way  to  teach  them 
the  great  books  and  moral  reasoning. 
You  can’t  read  your  favorite  Greek 


play,  or  Shakespeare  or  Russian  novel 
without  confronting  murder." 

Sarat,  the  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Politi- 
cal Science,  is  said  to  be  the  most 
popular  faculty  member  on  campus. 
His  rapid-fire  delivery  of  lectures  is 
augmented  by  a sense  of  drama,  for 
Sarat  is  known  to  pace  the  lecture  hall 
like  a defease  lawyer  trying  to  make 
crucial  points  with  a jury.  “He  teaches 
like  a talk  show  host,"  said  one  stu- 
dent, “a  Phil  Donahue  with  brains.” 

But  students  say  the  course  is  not  an 
“ea.sy  A."  Sarat  is  demanding  — there’s 
loads  of  reading  to  do  and  plenty  of 
papers  to  wnie.  “Professor  Sarat  is  a 
notoriously  tough  grader,"  said  Gui 
Victor  Jr.,  a student  who  hails  from 
one  of  the  toughest,  most  murderous 
neighborhoods  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  “It 
is  the  one  course,  even  if  you  do  all  the 
reading  and  have  all  your  papers  proof- 
read, you’re  still  not  going  to  get  an 
A." 

Acid 

test 

No  one  at  a Virginia  high  school 
su-spected  thai  the  new  senior  transfer 
student  carried  a heavy  secret. 

And  24-year-old  Marcia  Hug^n 
kept  that  secret — her  real  identity  as  a 
Prince  William  County  police  rookie 
— so  well  that  she  played  a pivotal  role 
in  bringing  down  a lucrative  LSD  ring 
operating  at  the  school.  Huggin  also 
received  kudos  from  her  drama  teacher, 
who  gave  her  a “A"  in  an  acting 
course. 

"She  deserves  an  Academy  Award," 
said  the  teacher.  Bronwyn  Jardin, 
following  the  revelation  that  Huggin 
was  an  undercover  officer  Just  barely 
out  of  the  Police  Academy.  "I  thought 
it  was  a joke. . . . What  a performance. 
She  never  once  broke  character " 

In  December,  superiors  asked 
Huggin  to  enroll  as  a student  at  the 
1.400-siudent  high  school  outside 
Manassas  to  investigate  reports  of 
widespread  LSD  use.  Huggin  accepted 
the  assignment  despite  doubts  about 
her  ability  to  pull  off  the  act.  “I  didn’t 
know  what  to  do.  what  to  say,  how  to 
act,”  she  told  The  Washington  Post. 
“I  was  really  nervous  that  I would 
stand  out.  that  I wouldn't  belong." 

Huggin.  a Virginia  Tech  graduate, 
changed  her  hair  color  frxim  ash  blond 
to  brunette,  wore  flannel  shins  popular 
with  students  and  selected  classes  that 
she  thought  might  interest  her.  She 
even  got  in  trouble  with  teachers  for 
falling  asleep  in  class  and  talking  dur- 
ing classroom  lectures.  She  would  eat 
in  the  school  cafeteria  with  other  stu- 
dents. and  at  night,  she  studied  for  tests 
and  did  her  homework.  “Every  now 
and  then,  I'd  find  myself  really  paying 
attention  in  class,  and  I’d  force  myself 
to  snap  out  of  it."  she  said. 

But  Huggin  paid  more  attention  to 
students’  conversations  about  drug  use 
and  dealing  She  took  copious  notes  in 
a daily  Journal  and  relayed  informa- 
tion to  a vice  squad  officer  whom  she 
spoke  to  on  the  phone  at  least  once  a 
day 

The  information  Huggin  compiled 
was  used  as  the  basis  for  a police  raid 
early  this  month  that  resulted  in  the 
arrests  of  three  17-year-old  male  stu- 
dents They  are  accused  of  peddling 
20,000  doses  of  LSD,  worth  an  esti- 
mated $100,000-  Two  Manassas  men 


also  snared  by  police  are  charged  with 
supplying  the  high  school  dealers. 

Huggin,  who  had  purchased  an 
undisclosed  amount  of  LSD  from  one 
of  the  teen-age  suspects,  said  she  had 
no  regrets  about  turning  in  her  fellow 
classmates.  Her  one  regret  was  not 
being  able  to  perform  in  a drama  skit 
scheduled  for  the  day  of  the  raid.  “I 
knew  1 wasn't  going  to  be  in  class  that 
day,"  she  said.  “I  still  feel  really 
bad." 

FBI 

suicide 

An  FBI  agent  assigned  to  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  field  office  committed 
suicide  March  8,  shooting  himself  to 
death  in  a $2-miUion  house  along 
Embassy  Row  that  neighbors  said  had 
been  used  by  the  bureau  for  surveil- 
lance operations. 

The  body  of  Bruce  El.  Schulz,  45. 
was  found  in  the  three-story  red  brick 
house,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Russian 
military  attache’s  office  and  close  to 
the  city’s  Islamic  Center.  Scores  of 
law  enforcement  officials  from  a vari- 
ety of  jurisdictions  descended  on  the 
scene  of  the  shooting,  including  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Chief  Fred  Thomas 
and  acting  Special  Agent-in-Charge 
Lane  Crocker,  who  said  Schulz’s  death 
had  been  “tentatively  attributed  to  a 
self-inflicted  gunshot  wound”  to  the 
head. 

No  suicide  note  was  found  at  the 
scene,  according  to  law  enforcement 
officials,  who  believe  Schulz  used  his 
service  weapon  to  end  his  life. 

FBI  officials  were  characteristically 
tight-lipped  about  the  death,  refusing 
to  disclose  details  of  Schulz’s  work, 
why  he  and  his  wife  were  apparently 
living  in  the  house,  or  whether  his 
apparent  suicide  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  job. 

Unidentified  law  enforcement 
sources  told  The  Washington  Post  that 
Schulz  had  seemed  troubled  lately 
Schulz  spent  the  night  before  his  death 
socializing  with  fellow  FBI  agents,  ac- 
cording to  one  source,  who  recalled: 
"He  went  out,  had  three  or  four  drinks 
and  came  home  late.  He  got  up  [yester- 
day] morning,  went  into  the  bathroom 
for  a little  while.  He  came  out,  and  his 
wife  went  into  the  bathroom.  Then  she 
heard  a gunshot.” 

Neighborhood  residents  said  the 
house  had  been  used  by  the  FBI  for 
surveillance  operations  because  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Russian  military  atta- 
che’s office  and  other  foreign  military 
offices-  They  said  they  had  never  spo- 
ken to  Schulz,  his  family  or  to  former 
occupants  of  the  house,  the  grounds  of 
which  were  often  left  untended.  People 
were  rarely  seen  entering  or  leaving 
the  structure,  they  added.  Crocker  said 
Schulz,  his  wife,  a Justice  Department 
employee,  and  their  two  children  “had 
resided  briefly”  in  the  house. 

A former  Tallahassee.  Fla.,  police 
officer.  Schulz  joined  the  bureau  in 
1984.  He  was  assigned  to  the  bureau's 
Oklahoma  City  office,  then  transferred 
to  Washington  in  1987  He  was  as- 
signed to  "general  investigative  duties.” 
Crocker  said. 

Schulz’s  death  is  at  least  the  second 
suicide  of  an  FBI  agent  since  Decem- 
ber. when  Da>id  A.  Prlarone,  an  1 1- 
year  veteran  assigned  to  the  New  York 
field  office,  shot  himself  in  a water- 
front park  in  lower  Manhattan 


Chief 

problem 

It's  often  tough  to  find  a replace- 
ment for  a popular  police  chief.  In 
Prince  George’s  County,  Md.,  just 
finding  someone  to  fill  the  job^Qiiikan 
interim  basis  is  proving  problematic. 

Last  month,  County  Executive 
Wayne  K,  Curry  appointed  his  third 
interim  police  chief  in  as  many  months 
when  he  chose  Alphonso  Hawkins,  a 
19-year  veteran  who  has  headed  the 
department's  administration  bureau 
since  December. 

Hawkins.  42.  is  the  first  black  to 
head  the  1.150-officer  county  Police 
Department-  He  began  his  new  duties 
March  1. 

“It's  an  honor  to  serve  in  such  a 
position,  even  through  these  difficult 
times  and  even  through  the  fiscal  aus- 
terity with  which  we  are  confronted,” 
said  Hawkins,  who  has  told  Curry  he 
does  not  want  to  lake  the  job  perma- 
nently. citing  “personal  reasons." 

Hawkins  replaces  Lieut.  Col. 
Howard  “Spud”  Blake,  who  suc- 
ceeded former  Police  Chief  David  M. 
Mitchell  Initially.  Mitchell,  who  had 
led  the  department  since  1990,  said  he 
would  remain  as  interim  chief  until  a 
permanent  successor  was  found.  But 
an  offer  to  become  superintendent  of 
the  M^Iand  State  Police  proved  too 
good  to  pass  up,  so  he  left  in  January- 

After  Mitchell  resigned  in  January, 
Curry  chose  Blake,  whose  resignation 
he  had  earlier  accepted  because  Blake 
lives  in  neighboring  Calvert  County. 
He  resigned  in  mid-February  without 
publicly  disclosing  a reason  for  his 
decision.  Like  Blake.  Hawkins  lives  in 
Calvert  County,  and  Curry  has  made  it 
known  he  prefers  his  top  officials  to 
live  in  Prince  George’s  County. 

Hawkins,  the  son  of  tobacco  grow- 
ers, joined  the  Police  Department  in 
1976  and  has  worked  in  almost  every 
position  and  district  of  the  agency.  He 
graduated  in  1974  from  the  University 
of  Maryland-Ea-Siem  Shore  with  a degree 
in  business  adminstration.  ‘Tm  ac- 
customed to  hard  work,  working  long 
hours."  he  said.  ‘TU  tell  you,  nothing 
has  come  easy  for  me.” 

Curry  said  the  national  search  for 
Mitchell’s  permanent  successor  is 
expected  to  be  wrapped  up  in  90  days. 
“Finding  a highly  qualified  and  expe- 
rienced individual  to  head  the  Police 
Department  is  an  exhaustive  process 
which  cannot  be  rushed,’’  he  said. 
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Banging  out  justice 

Rhode  Island's  "gun  court"  gets  a firm  grip  on  firearms  offenses 


Launched  wtUi  considerable  fanfare  last  fall,  the  special 
court  in  I^ovidence,  R.L,  devoted  solely  to  adjudicating 
criminal' firearms  offenses  is  ai^parently  achieving  its  gc«l  of 
providing  swift  arnl  sure  punishment  to  those  convicted. 

TTie  apparent  success  of  the  nation’s  first  "gun  court"  — 
actudiy  a special  court  calendar  devoted  only  to  hying  gun- 
related  cases  — is  probaWy  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of 
SupCTior  Court  Judge  John  Bourcier.  wdio  has  prided  over 
die  court’s  proceedings  since  diey  began  Sept.  1. 

As  of  March  10, 9S  gun-related  crimiiml  cases  had  been 
Imndled,  including  almost  70  cas<»  assigned  to  the  calendar 
when  h began  iMt  fall,  About  80  percent  of  the  defendarus 
received  jail  terms,  said  Boucier,  who  l»s  earned  the  moniVo- 
“Maximum  John"  because  of  his  tendency  to  haral  out  tough 
sentences. 

“If  there's  a gun  used  [in  a crime},  the  entire  case  is  tried 
here,"  Bourcier  told  Law  Enforcement  News  this  month. 

“We  don’t  sevw  the  gun  charge  out  and  just  try  that.  If  you 
do  that,  you’re  duplicating  effort,  and  making  the  witness 
come  back  twice  [to  testify].  It’s  really  harassment." 

As  a result,  very  few  simple  gun-possession  cases  come 
before  Bourcier  because  he  says  most  Firearms  offenses 
involve  murder,  rape,  aggravated  assault  and  robbery,  “ft’s 
(^vious  to  me  that  people  don't  use  guns  to  pick  their 
noses,"  he  said. 

Bourcier,  a 21-year  veteran  of  the  bench,  said  convicted 
offenders  typically  received  about  half  of  the  maximum  sen- 
tence, but  those  convicted  of  multiple  crimes  get  consecutive 
sentences,  thweby  ensuring  fliey  will  be  off  the  streets  for  a 
long  time.  Faced  with  such  tough  choices,  many  defendants 
choose  to  plead  guilty  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a more 


lenient  sentence. 

Alarmed  by  a continuing  increase  in  gun  crimes  and 
shooting  victims,  who  included  Providence  Police  Officer 
Steven  Shaw,  Mayor  Vincent  A.  Cianci  Jr.  came  up  wiUt  the 
idea  for  the  gun  court  and  presented  it  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature  last  year.  Lawmakers  quickly  approved  a measure 
directing  the  presiding  justice  of  stale  Superior  Court,  Ji>seph  F. 
Rodgers,  to  create  a special  “gun  calendar"  to  take  care  of  all 
firearms-related  cases. 

The  gun  court’s  juristhetion  covers  fhovidence  County,  the 
lEugest  county  of  the  nation’s  smallest  state,  and  where  most  of 
Rhode  Island’s  serious  firearms  offenses  are  committed.  Its 
$300,000-a-year  budget  is  provided  by  the  City  of  Providence. 
[See  LEN,  Sept.  30,  1994.} 

A few  bugs  did  pop  up  during  the  gun  court’s  first  few 
weeks,  said  Bourcier.  Initially,  it  would  take  about  four  nronihs 
before  cases  were  ready  for  trial  because  of  pretrial  discovery 
requirements-  Following  the  discovery  phase,  the  case  would 
not  be  placed  on  the  calender  for  another  60  days. 

"I  entered  an  order  providing  Uiat  4he  Attorney  General's 
office  or  x^oeyer  is  prosecuting  notify  us  as  to  whether  w not 
pretrial  dkeovery  has  been  requested  [by  either  side]  and  when 
it's  been  completed-  Thai  means  if  there’s  no  jMctrial  discovery, 
we  can  get  a case  on  this  calendar  within  two  weeks.  It  also 
means  that  if  the  pretrial  discovery  is  completed  within  30  days, 
we  can  get  the  case  within  30  days.  We  don’t  go  by  the 
statutory  time  limits,  so  the  cases  get  here  quicker,"  Bourcier 
explained. 

“We're  now  handling  cases  that  are  no  more  than  two 
months  old,"  the  judge  added,  noting  that  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ctHirt  caletKlar,  it  took  an  average  of  248  days  for  a 


gun  ca.se  to  come  to  trial.  “We’re  mxw  down  to  53  days.  “ he 
noted,  adding  diat  the  long  delays  gave  criminals  plenty  of 
time  to  hightail  it  out  of  town  or  commit  other  crimes,  which 
records  show  they  did  in  about  70  percent  of  the  ca.scs  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  gun  court. 

Although  the  court  has  its  detractors,  it's  received  a lot  of 
interest  from  jurisdictions  nationwide,  including  Rorida, 
Texas  aiKl  Massachusetts,  where  aide.s  to  Oov.  William  Weld 
arc  drafting  legislation  to  create  a similar  judicial  body.  But 
the  ccHirt’s  biggest  fatvs  are  police  officers,  whtxse  complaints 
about  repcaiodiy  picking  up  the  same  bad  guys  gave  Mayor 
Cianci  the  idea,  Bourcier  said. 

“There’s  no  magic  to  this,  and  we  didn’t  reinvem  the 
wheel,“  the  judge  told  LEN.  “We’re  like  an  emergeny  room 
in  a hospital.  ..  We  just  simply  take  care  of  what  is  the  most 
serious  illness  in  society  right  now,  and  (hat’s  violence  with 
the  use  of  a gun." 

Whether  or  not  the  threat  of  speedy  justice  deters  gun- 
toting  criminals  remains  w be  seen.  Bourcier  corKcdcd. 
“Even  though  we  may  get  rid  of  people  who  aren’t  afraid  to 
use  guns,  there  are  still  a lot  of  nuts  out  on  the  street  that  use 
guns.  No  matter  what  you  do,  no  matter  what  you  .say  or  no 
matter  what  you  threaten,  you’re  never  going  to  cure  thixse 
people  of  carrying  guns.  We  may  not  cure  the  problem,  but 
we’ll  make  a hell  of  a dent  in  it.” 

In  any  case,  the  judge  pointed  out,  tliere  are  75  fewer 
armed  criminals  on  the  streets  of  Providence.  “That’s  a hell 
of  a good  percentage  for  such  a short  period  of  time,”  he 
observed.  “If  you  can  gel  them  off  the  street,  you’re  going  to 
cut  down  on  a lot  of  violence.  That  automatically  makes  it  a 
lot  safer  for  a lot  of  other  innocent  people  on  the  street.” 


'T/me  to  rethink  what  we're  doing": 

Report  calls  juvenile  rehab  a washout  in  Minnesota 


Efforts  to  rehabilitate  Minnesota 
juveniles  at  state-run  residential  fa- 
cilities appear  to  be  in  vain,  according 
to  the  a report  by  the  state’s  legislative 
auditor,  which  found  that  as  many  as 
nine  out  of  every  lOjuvenile  offenders 
go  on  to  commit  more  crimes  when 
they  reach  adulthood. 

The  study  — the  first  in  Minnesota 
to  examine  recidivism  rates  among 
convicted  Juveniles  remanded  to  state- 
run  facilities  — concluded  that  the 
programs  “have  not  stopped  most  of 
their  residents  from  committing  fur- 
ther offenses  — often  serious  ones." 

Focusing  on  offenders  placed  in 
state-run  residential  facilities  in  1985 
and  1991,  the  study  found  that  between 
53  percent  and  77  percent  of  male 
offenders  were  rearrested  within  two 
years  of  their  release  Offenders  placed 
in  two  of  the  state's  most  restrictive 
residential  programs  — Red  Wing  and 
Sauk  Centre  — had  an  even  higher 
recidivism  rate,  with  more  than  90 
percent  of  those  released  in  1 985  rack- 
ing up  adult  criminal  records  before 
they  reached  age  23.  In  addition,  69 
percent  had  served  time  in  adult  pris- 
ons by  age  23,  the  report  found. 

Juveniles  who  were  tried  as  adults 
for  their  crimes  and  sentenced  to  adult 
correctional  facilities,  such  as  St.  Goud 
prison,  didn’t  fare  much  better,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  which  found  that 
84  percent  of  that  group  returned  to 
prison  within  five  years. 

The  study,  which  was  released  Feb 
15.  based  its  findings  on  records  that 
had  been  confidential  until  August, 
when  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court 
gave  the  auditor's  office  access  to  court 
records  and  those  kept  by  the  residen- 
tial programs. 

The  report  comes  at  a time  of  rising 
concern  about  Minnesota’s  juvenile 
crime  rate,  which  jumped  63  percent 
between  1983  and  1993,  even  as  over- 


all crime  rates  remained  steady.  In 
1993,  44  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
serious  crimes  in  Minnesota  were 
juveniles. 

In  January,  a series  of  tough  laws 
taigeting  juvenile  crime  went  into  effect, 
including  a provision  that  created  a 
new  category  of  serious  and  repeal 
offenders,  and  another  that  opens  ju- 
venile criminal  records  to  school  offi- 
cials. [See  LEN,  Feb.  14.  1995.} 

The  report’s  conclusions  promptly 
sparked  concern  among  legislators,  who 
are  Uy  ing  to  find  ways  to  stretch  scarce 
budgetary  resources.  Residential  pro- 


A “routine"  narcotics  investiga- 
tion in  Paterson,  N.J..  last  month  that 
ended  with  the  fatal  shooting  of  a black 
teen-ager  by  a white  rookie  police 
officer  and  triggered  three  nights  of 
civil  unrest  has  prompted  questions 
about  the  Police  Department’s  poli- 
cies on  assignments  and  use-of-force. 

Department  officials  are  maintain- 
ing xhat  the  incident  was  “an  unfortu- 
nate accident,"  although  a full  official 
review  has  been  promised. 

At  press  time,  the  incident  that  led 
to  the  death  of  Lawrence  Meyers  wa.s 
being  investigated  by  the  office  of 
Passaic  County  Prosecutor  Ronald  Fava. 
The  FBI  and  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials are  also  looking  into  possible 
violations  of  Meyers’s  civil  rights 

Fava  said  a key  question  urider 
review  is  whether  Ronald  Cohen,  the 
rookie  housing  police  officer  involved 
in  the  shooting,  followed  state  guide- 
lines on  the  police  use  of  deadly  force. 
According  to  Fava,  the  guidelines  stipu- 
late that  an  officer  can  draw  his  fire- 


grants  can^cost  up  to  $200  a day,  with 
an  average  stay  lasting  about  200  days. 

The  report  also  challenges  an  analy- 
sis contained  in  a legislative  report 
earlier  this  year,  which  estimated  that 
325  more  beds  would  be  needed  in  the 
next  10  years  to  accommodate  juve- 
niles sent  to  adult  prisons  under  the 
new  laws,  That  projection  was  based 
on  a 25-percent  recidivism  rale. 

Even  legislators  who  have  been 
staunch  backers  of  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts found  the  findings  alarming.  “It’s 
horrifying,"  said  Representative  Wes 
Skoglund,  who  chairs  the  House  Judi- 


arm  when  he  believes  he  is  in  a danger- 
ous situation,  and  can  fire  the  weapon 
if  he  believes  he  or  others  are  in  a life- 
threatening  situation. 

In  a statement  released  shortly  af- 
ter the  Feb.  2 1 shooting,  Police  Chief 
Vincent  Amoresano  said  Cohen  and 
five  other  officers  were  working  on  an 
undercover  narcotics  assignment.  The 
group  was  staking  out  a blue  Honda, 
when  Meyers  suddenly  boiled  from 
the  car.  As  Cohen  tried  to  arrest  Mey- 
ers. “a  brief  struggle  ensued,  and.  as  a 
result  of  the  struggle.  Officer  Cohen’s 
weapon  discharged,  striking  the  youth 
in  the  head."  the  statement  said. 

Cohen  was  placed  on  paid  adminis- 
trative leave  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  County  Prosecutor’s  investigation. 

Meyers,  who  was  shot  in  back  of 
the  head,  died  Feb.  24.  Amore.sano 
asserted  that  the  unarmed  youth  had  an 
extensive  criminal  record  going  back 
to  when  he  was  8 years  old,  He  added 
that  police  recovered  $3,000  worth  of 
cocaine  at  the  shooting  scene,  some  of 


ciary  Committee  and  is  a longtime 
advocate  of  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  juveniles.  “It’s  obviously  lime 
to  rethink  what  we’re  doing  and  per- 
haps redirect  our  resources," 

Representative  Charlie  Weaver  told 
The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  that  it 
may  be  time  to  overhaul  (he  residential 
program,  possibly  by  imposing  tougher 
punishments  on  first-lime  juvenile 
offenders  before  they  become  hard- 
ened criminals  and  utilizing  interven- 
tion programs  for  kids  before  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  place  them  in  state 
residential  facilities.  “Are  we  reha- 


which  was  in  Meyers’s  possession. 

The  death  of  the  teen-ager  led  to 
three  nights  of  sporadic  violence  in 
which  bottles  and  rocks  were  lobbed  at 
police  officers  and  cruisers,  store  win- 
dows were  sma.shed  and  some  looting 
was  reported.  Several  anests  were  made, 
and  some  injuries  were  reported. 

Following  a memorial  held  for 
Meyers  on  Feb.  26,  ChiefWillic  Smoot 
of  the  Police  Department’s  housing 
patrol  division  defended  Cohen's  being 
assigned  to  the  group  of  narcotics 
detectives  from  the  regular  police  fOTCC. 
*Ti  was  not  a high-level  assignment," 
he  told  reporters  “It  was  a routine 
assignment.  It  was  not  unusual." 

Smixit  said  housing  police  officers, 
like  regular  police  officers,  are  trained 
how  to  arrest  drug  dealers.  They  also 
receive  sensitivity  training  and  would 
probably  gel  more  because  of  the  inci- 
dent. he  said,  adding  that  any  policy 
changes  would  depend  on  the  outcome 
of  the  investigation  of  the  shooting. 

City  Councilwoman  Vera  Ames,  a 


bilitating  Juvcnilc.s  or  operating  irain- 
ing  grounds  for  hard-core  criminals?" 
Weaver  asked.  “I  sec  very  little  in  here 
that  indicates  (hat  this  is  money  well 
spent." 

Even  officials  of  (he  juvenile  fa- 
cilities expressed  surprise  at  the  find- 
ings. “We’ve  always  known  that  the 
kids  we  work  with  don’t  do  particu- 
larly well,"  said  Sauk  Centre  supenn- 
tendem  Dale  Ulrich,  “but  I don’t  think 
any  of  us  thought  it  was  going  to  be 
quite  (his  bad.  Based  on  those  slats,  wc 
need  to  look  at  doing  some  things 
differently." 


cousin  of  the  victim,  charged  that  police 
violated  the  terms  of  a Federal  gram  by 
assigning  Cohen  to  a regular  narcotics 
patrol.  The  grant,  which  funds  foot 
patrols  in  four  low-income  housing 
projects,  limits  the  activities  of  the 
patrols  to  the  projects,  while  the  shoot- 
ing occurred  many  blocks  from  the 
nearest  housing  development,  she  said. 

Paterson  police  officials  are  taking 
a wait-and-see  altitude  regarding  pol- 
icy and  procedural  cha!  '>  s in  the  wake 
of  the  incident.  Lieut  Biuce  Price,  an 
aide  to  Chief  Amoresano,  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  that  the  agency 
would  conduct  a review  of  the  inci- 
dent, but  had  not  made  any  changes 
“Nothing  went  wrong,"  he  said  “It 
was  just  an  unfortunate  accident " 

When  asked  whether  police  re- 
sponded adequately  to  the  outbreaks 
of  violence  that  following  the  shooi- 
ing.Priceresponded. "Absolutely  The 
unique  thing  is  (hat  we  just  got  a brand- 
new  chief  (Amoresano)  and  he  handled 
It  cxcellemly.” 


NJ  shooting  that  triggered  riots  called 
"unfortunate  accident,"  but  inquiries  go  on 
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Fellow  officer  accused  in  robbery/homicide: 


New  Orleans  cop  killing  adds  to  woes 


A New  Orleans  policewoman  shot 
and  killed  her  former  patrol  partner 
and  two  other  people  as  she  and  an 
accomplice  robbed  a Chinese  restau- 
rant Matrch  4,  in  an  incident  that  has 
shaken  the  already  troubled  Police  De- 
partment to  its  core. 

At  press  time,  Officer  Antoinette 
Frank,  a 2*-year  veteran,  was  being 
held  without  bail  and  facing  charges 
stemming  from  the  murders  of  Officer 
Ronald  Williams  II,  25.  and  two  res- 
taurant workers,  Ha  Vu,  24,  and  Cuong 
Vu,  17. Pending  an  ongoing  grand  jury 
investigation.  Prank,  24,  will  most  likely 
face  first-degree  murder  as  well  as 
Federal  charges  that  could  land  her  the 
death  penalty. 

In  what  officials  believe  is  the  first 
recorded  case  of  a police-on-police 
killing  in  New  Orleans,  Frank  is  ac- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Foundation,  according  to  the  bill’s 
sponsor,  Representative  John  Valen- 
tine (R.-Orem). 

There  have  been  no  recorded  inci- 
dents in  which  a public  safety  worker 
was  infected  with  HTV  because  of  on- 
the-job  exposure  to  blood,  according 
to  Howard  Van  Horn,  who  represents 
the  1,000  law  enforcement  members 
of  the  Utah  Public  Employees  Asso- 
ciation. But  Van  Horn  said  he  knew  of 
incidents  in  which  blood  "was  later 
determined  to  be  infected  with  HIV  or 
other  blood-borne  diseases." 

Valentine,  an  attorney  who  is  also  a 
certified  EMT  with  the  Utah  County 
Sheriffs  Department’s  search-and- 
rescue  team,  said  that  the  bill  is  only  an 
attempt  to  give  peace  officers,  rescue 
workers  and  other  public  safety  work- 
ers one  less  hazard  to  worry  about 
while  doing  their  already  dangerous 
jobs. 

Incidents  in  which  police  officers 
must  use  force  to  arrest  unruly  sus- 
pects can  place  them  at  risk  for  expo- 
sure to  the  suspect's  blood,  he  said. 
“Yet  when  they  goto  find  out  if  they’ve 
been  exposed  to  hepatitis,  HIV  or  some 
other  blood-borne  pathogens,  they’re 
told  privacy  rights  of  the  individual 
outweigh  their  rights. 

'in  those  kinds  of  situations,  the 
pnsoncr  is  not  going  to  be  very  ame- 
nable to  testing.  Basically  the  officer 
has  no  recourse.  In  a hospital  setting, 
doctors,  nurses  and  other  providers 
have  full  access  to  (he  charts  and  rec- 
ords of  their  patients,  We  don't  have 
that  luxury.  We  had  to  have  some  way 
to  obtain  the  results  of  those  kinds  of 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 
An  in-depth  look 
at  crime  trends  and 
public  policy,  in 
a special  interview 
with  Prof.  Alfred 
Blumstein  of 
Carnegie-Melion 
University. 


cused  of  shooting  Williams  in  the  head 
during  a holdup  at  the  Kim  Anh  restau- 
rant, where  she  and  Williams  both 
moonlighted  as  guards.  Police  believe 
Frank  worked  at  the  restaurant  earlier 
on  the  night  of  March  4,  and  returned 
later  with  her  nqihew.  1 8-year-old  Roger 
Lacaze,  to  stage  a holdup.  Authorities 
said  Frank  knew  the  owners  of  the 
restaurant  kept  large  amounts  of  cash 
on  hand. 

Police  say  Lacaze  fired  the  first 
shot,  striking  Williams,  a 7th  District 
patrol  officer  \h4kj  had  once  been  Iiank’s 
partner.  Frank,  who  was  in  uniform, 
then  allegedly  stood  over  the  wounded 
officer  and  fired  a bullet  into  his  head. 
The  two  other  victims  — children  of  the 
restaurant’s  owners  — were  gunned 
dov/n  as  they  knelt  in  prayer,  while 
their  sister,  Chau  Vu,  23,  escaped 


tests,"  Valentine  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

David  Nelson,  founder  of  the  Gay 
and  Lesbian  Utah  Democrats,  said  his 
organization  opposed  the  measure 
because  of  the  “mandatory  nature"  of 
its  provisions,  and  because  universal 
precautions  adopted  by  public  safety 
agencies  in  recent  years  have  greatly 
lowered  the  risk  for  on-ihc-job  expo- 
sure to  HTV  and  other  diseases. 

The  law  “sends  a signal  that  testing 
for  HIV  is  something  we  need  to  compel 
people  to  do."  he  told  LEN.  “By 
sending  that  compulsory  message,  it’s 
going  to  scare  a lot  of  people  away 
from  anonymous  testing  programs  that 
have  proven  to  be'  very  helpful  and 
successful  in  educating  the  public  about 
ways  to  prevent  transmission." 

Barbara  Shaw,  executive  director 
of  the  Utah  AIDS  Foundation,  said  she 
is  concerned  about  the  law  because  of 
the  six-month  window  between  the 
time  of  infection  and  the  time  HIV 
antibodies  show  up  in  blood  tests. 
“People  can  test  negative  who  are  in 
fact  positive."  she  said.  “We  believe 
it’s  important  for  police  officers  and 
other  public  safety  officers  to  gel  tested 
on  a regular  basis." 

- Nelson  noted  that  it  is  still  “medi- 
cally impossible"  to  determine  when, 
where  and  by  whom  someone  was 
infected  to  HIV  or  other  pathogens. 
“We're  not  trying  to  say  there’s  not  a 
risk  to  EMT  and  public  safety  officers 
— there  is  — but  we  don't  think  this  bill 
will  accomplish  what  they  want  it  to 
accomplish.  The  bill  won’t  be  able  to 
determine  whether  a certain  criminal, 
accident  victim  or  arrcsiee  infected  a 
law  enforcement  employee.  We  can't 
tell  that,  short  of  quarantining  both  of 
them  for  asix-month  window  of  time." 

Nelson  said  his  research  into  the 
issue  showed  that  while  most  public 
safety  agencies  had  adopted  the  proto- 
cols and  provided  safety  equipment  to 
employees,  employees  don’t  always 
heed  the  guidelines  or  use  the  equip- 
ment But  Valentine  disagreed.  ba.sing 
his  opinion  on  his  own  experiences  as 
a rescue  worker  in  the  wilderness.  “If 
you’re  climbing  around  rocks  during  a 
scarch-and-resuce  in  the  mountain, 
[latex]  gloves  will  be  punctured  m no 
time.  Now.  m those  instances,  we  actu- 
ally wear  latex  gloves  under  our  leather 
gloves  and  dispiose  of  both." 


execution  by  hiding  in  a storage  cooler. 

Chau  Vu  alerted  police  after  the 
Frank  and  Lacaze  left  in  a civilian 
vehicle.  Scores  of  officere  arrived  on 
the  scene,  including  Frank,  who  drove 
to  the  restaurant  in  a 7ih  District  patrol 
car.  police  said.  Investigators  became 
suspicious  about  her  presence  at  the 
scene  because  a suspension  for  an 
undisclosed  infraction  barred  her  from 
using  police  vehicles.  Frank  report- 
edly asked  Chau  Vu  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  Vu  replied,  “You  say  what 
happened.  You  killed  my  brother  and 
sister." 

Frank  and  Lacaze  confessed  to  their 
roles  in  the  murders  after  giving  con- 
flicting stories  that  caused  their  alibis 
to  unraveL  pobce  said.  They  were  booked 
on  armed  robbery  and  first-degree 
murder  charges.  Police  did  not  say 
how  much  money  the  pain  may  have 
stolen,  but  believe  Frank  us^  her  serv- 
ice revolver,  which  she  had  reported 
stolen,  to  commit  the  crimes. 

The  pair  were  arraigned  in  absentia 
in  Magistrate’s  Court.  They  did  not 
appear  before  Magistrate  Joe  Giarusso 
Jr.  because  of  die  numerous  death  threats 
made  against  them.  They  were  denied 
bond. 

Frank  is  the  fourth  New  Orleans 
police  officer  to  be  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  a murder  in  the  past  year, 
including  one  officer  who  allegedly 
arranged  a hit  on  a woman  who  filed  a 
brutality  claim  against  him. 

Since  1993.  nearly  40officers  have 


Five  current  and  former  Philadel- 
phia police  officers  who  were  mem- 
bers of  an  anti-drug  squad  stole  more 
than  $100,000  in  cash  from  over  30 
suspected  drug  suspects,  some  of  whom 
were  allegedly  beaten  and  denied  their 
constitutional  rights  by  the  officers, 
accoiding  to  a Federal  indictment  handed 
down  last  month. 

In  one  incident,  two  of  the  officers 
allegedly  forced  a Cheltenham  man 
they  mistook  for  a drug  dealer  out  of 
his  car,  and  took  him  to  a crack  house, 
where  he  was  interrogated  and  where 
one  of  the  officers  held  a gun  to  his 
head,  threatening  to  kill  him. 

On  another  occasion,  the  indict- 
ment charges,  three  officers  forcefully 
entered  an  apartment,  conducted  an 
illegal  search  and  threatened  occu- 
pants if  they  failed  to  reveal  where 
drugs  and  money  were  hidden.  One  of 
the  officers  allegedly  played  Russian 
roulette  with  a male  resident,  taking 
bullets  out  of  his  service  weapon,  put- 
ting it  to  the  man’s  head  and  pulling 
the  trigger. 

The  accused,  all  of  whom  were 
assigned  to  the  Police  Department’s 
39th  District,  were  charged  Feb.  28. 
They  include;  former  officers  John 
Baird,  40.  who  had  been  relieved  of 
duty  for  criminal  misconduct  prior  to 
the  charges,  and  Thomas  Ryan,  38. 
who  left  the  department  on  disability; 
Sgt  Thomas  DcGovanni,  44,  Officer 
Steven  Brown.  48,  and  Officer  James 
Ryan.  39.  Thomas  Ryan  and  James 
Ryan  are  not  related. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reported 
Mveh  6 that  all  of  the  officers  except 
for  James  Ryan  are  expected  to  reach 
guilty-plea  agreements  with  Federal 


been  arrested  for  crimes  including  rape, 
bank  robbery,  auto  theft,  aggravated 
battery  and  narcotics  charges.  In  De- 
cember, 10  officers  were  apprehended 
in  a Federal  sting  operation  in  which 
they  allegedly  agreed  to  guard  a ware- 
house stash  of  cocaine. 

The  rash  of  crinunal  conduct  and 


The  murder  of 
a New  Orleans  cop, 
allegedly  by  a fellow 
officer,  may  be 
"the  event  that  brings 
about  change," 
says  a City  Council 
member. 


allegations  of  corruption  in  the  past 
year  prompted  Police  Supt.  Richard 
PeruiingtoQ,  a fotmer  Washington,  D.C., 
police  official  whom  Mayor  Marc 
Morial  appointed  last  fall,  to  institute 
wide-ranging  reforms  of  the  1,500- 
officer  department.  In  January,  Pen- 
nington unveiled  a sweeping  reform 
package  that  included  replacing  the 
agency’s  Internal  Affairs  Division, 
instituting  tougher  hiring  and  training 
standards,  and  placing  restrictions  on 
moonlighting. 

“The  Pennington  Plan"  also  called 


prosecutors.  The  newspaper  said  an 
ongoing  investigation  could  result  in 
criminal  charges  for  as  many  as  11 
additional  39th  District  officers.  Fred 
Hamilton,  a spokesman  for  the  office 
of  U.S.  Attorney  Michael  R.  Stiles, 
told  LEN  he  could  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  the  reports. 

The  indictment  accuses  the  offi- 
cers of  a host  of  drug-  and  corruption- 
related  crimes,  including  conducting 
warrantless  searches  of  residences  both 
inside  and  outside  their  assigned  dis- 
trict, during  which  they  stole  money, 
drugs  and  guns;  beating  handcuffed 
suspects;  falsifying  reports  and  rec- 
ords to  hide  evidence  of  their  illegal 
searches  and  seizures,  and  maintain- 
ing a secret  stash  of  drugs  and  narcot- 
ics paraphernalia,  including  powdered 
and  crack  cocaine  and  marijuana,  which 
they  used  to  “flake"  or  falsely  accuse 
individuals  of  drug  dealing  or  posses- 
sion. 

Baud,  DeGovanni,  Brown  and  James 
Ryan  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to 
commit  robbery,  violate  individuals’ 
civil  rights  and  steal  money  from  an 
agency  that  receives  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  — the  Philadel- 
phia Police  Department. 

DeGovanni  and  Baird,  who  was 
dismissed  from  the  Police  Department 
m 1991  because  of  criminal  miscon- 
duct, were  also  charged  with  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  Baird  is  accused  of 
contacting  Brown  and  asking  him  to 
remove  and  dispose  ofa  stash  of  illegal 
drugs  that  could  implicate  him  in  the 
wrongdoing,  according  to  (he  indict- 
ment. 

Baird,  who  began  to  cooperate  with 
Federal  authontie.s  last  December,  was 


for  beefing  up  the  dep^tment’s  homi- 
cide squad  to  address  the  city’s  spiral- 
ing murder  rate,  tougher  scrutiny  of  all 
new  recruits,  increased  training  for  all 
officers,  and  an  unprecedented  part- 
nership with  the  FBI  to  help  provide 
in-service  training  and  purge  the  agency 
of  corruption.  [LEN,  Jan.  31,  1995.] 

Officials  said  the  killings  will  proba- 
bly speed  the  pace  of  reforms,  as  well 
as  put  pressure  on  the  Morial  Admini- 
stration to  raise  police  salaries.  Offi- 
cers, who  receive  a starting  salary  of 
$14,000  a year,  arc  among  the  lowest- 
paid  in  the  nation.  They  have  long 
contended  that  low  pay  gives  them 
little  choice  but  to  seek  outside  em- 
ployment, which,  in  some  cases,  has 
led  officers  into  corruption. 

“This  event  may  be  the  one  that 
brings  about  change,"  said  City  Coun- 
cilwoman  Peggy  Wilson,  who  urged 
city  officials  this  month  to  tighten 
recruiting  standards  and  raise  salaries. 

Pennington  said  on  March  9 that 
the  city  had  authorized  $l  million  in 
overtime  for  the  next  60  days  to  pro- 
vide extra  uniformed  and  plainclothes 
patrols  all  over  the  city,  where  the 
homicide  rate  so  for  this  year  is  keep- 
ing pace  with  last  year’s  record-break- 
ing death  toll  of  420  murders.  In  the 
week  just  prior  to  the  restaurant  kill- 
ings, at  least  18  homicides  had  been 
reported  in  New  Orle^is,  including  the 
deaths  of  four  people  shot  to  death  in  a 
home-invasion  robbery  that  police 
believe  was  drug-related. 


also  charged  with  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice because  he  “falsely  exonerated" 
DeGovanni  in  exchange  for  providing 
financially  for  Baird’s  girlfriend  and 
children  while  Baird  was  in  prison. 
Baird  admitted  the  scheme  to  Govern- 
ment authorities,  then  recorded  con- 
versations with  DeGovanni  that  showed 
DeGovanni  was  continuing  to  uphold 
his  end  of  the  deal  to  mislead  authori- 
ties, according  to  the  indictment. 

Baird  and  Thomas  Ryan  are  charged 
with  conspiring  to  violate  the  rights  of 
a Temple  University  student,  Arthur 
Colbert  Jr.,  whom  they  apprehended 
February  1991  after  allegedly  mistak- 
ing him  for  a drug  dealer. 

Colbert  was  taken  from  his  car.  put 
into  a police  van  and  driven  to  a North 
Philadelphia  crack  house  for  interro- 
gation. There,  Colbert  allegedly  was 
strip-searched,  smacked  and  choked. 
Baird  is  accused  of  putting  a gun  to 
Colbert’s  head  and  threatening  to  kill 
him.  The  pair  then  put  Colbert  in  a 
holding  cell  at  39th  District  headquar- 
ters, while  they  searched  his  Chelten- 
ham Township  home  for  evidence  that 
could  be  used  to  charge  him  with  drug 
dealing.  Colbert  was  released  after  two 
hours,  according  to  the  indictment. 

Colbert’s  complaint  about  (he  inci- 
dent. and  his  persistence  in  following 
up  on  it.  are  said  to  have  blown  the  lid 
off  the  case,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
biggest  Philadelphia  police  corruption 
investigation  so  far  this  decade. 

If  convicted  on  all  counts,  the  offi- 
cers could  receive  prison  sentences 
ranging  from  10  to  70  years,  and  fines 
ranging  from  $250,000  to  $1.5  mil- 
lion. according  to  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
office. 


Utah  adds  extra  measure 
of  AIDS  peace-of-mind 
for  public  safety  workers 


"Biggest  corruption  probe  of 
the  decade"  rocks  Phila.  PD 
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Goin'  up  the  country 

Rural  policing  faces  its  own  unique  circumstances  — and  share  of  problems 


The  widespread  perception  that  the 
crime  rate  is  highest  in  cities  and  lowest 
in  rural  areas  is  true.  But  that  doesn't 
mean  that  law  enforcement  personnel 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


in  rural  areas  have  it  much  easier  than 
their  big-city  kin. 

Thai’s  a conclusion  you  can  draw 
from  a study  done  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  titled  “Rural  Crime 
and  Rural  Policing.”  Another  possible 
conclusion  is  that  not  nearly  as  much  is 
known  about  policing  in  rural  areas  as 
is  known  about  large  police  agencies. 
We  don't  even  know  for  sure  how 
many  police  agencies  there  are  in  the 
country. 

The  study  points  out  that  in  1967 
the  President's  Crime  Commission 
estimated  that  there  were  40,000  po- 
lice agencies  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  early  1980’s,  an  informed  esti- 
mated put  the  number  of  agencies  at 
19,700.  Recent  guesses  have  varied 
from  15,000  to  17,000  agencies.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  some  consolida- 
tion of  agencies,  but  this  is  ridiculous. 

Part  of  the  confusion  may  stem 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  a lot  of 
special  police  districts  and  agencies. 
Also,  some  rural  police  agencies  may 
be  overlooked  because  they  have  no 


full-time  officers.  We  do  know  that 
half  of  all  local  police  agencies  in  the 
country  have  fewer  than  10  sworn 
officers. 

The  stereotypical  police  agency  in 
a rural  area  is  a very  small  sheriffs 
department  like  the  one  in  "The  Andy 
Griffith  Show."  But  there  are  many 
others:  stale  police  barracks  or  troops, 
tiny  departments  in  small  towns,  park 
rangers,  railroad  police,  tribal  police 
on  Indian  reservations,  and  offices  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturali2ation 
Service.  Many  of  them,  especially  the 
local  and  state  agencies,  face  budget 
squeezes  due  to  shrinking  populations 
and  declining  tax  bases.  The  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics  says  that  the  per- 
officer  cost  to  police  agencies  serving 
populations  of  fewer  than 2,500  people 
is  $31,500.  That’s  just  over  half  the 
$62,000  expense  per  officer  in  the 
cities. 

Rural  police  have  to  deal  with  dif- 
ferent circumstances  than  their  counter- 
parts in  the  big  cities.  For  example: 

1 Geographic  Isolation.  The  low 
population  density  means  slower  re- 
sponse time  to  emergency  calls,  both 
for  the  police  and  for  support  services 
like  ambulances.  Responding  to  calls 
is  also  more  expensive. 

$ Poverty.  Of  the  159  high-poverty 
counties  in  the  United  States,  only  six 
include  a city  with  a population  of 
25,000  or  more.  Thus,  rural  police 


agencies  are  more  likely  to  be  under- 
staffed and  poorly  equipped. 

$ Availability  of  Guns.  Here's  a bit 
of  good  news.  More  than  twice  as 
many  rural  residents  per  capita  own 
guns  than  do  city  dwellers,  but  they  are 
less  likely  to  use  guits  to  commit  crimes. 

1 Social  Qimate.  “Rural  areas  are 
more  governed  by  social  control  than 
are  urban  areas."  says  the  NU  study. 
Shoplifting  and  employee  theft  are 
less  likely  to  be  reported  to  police, 
with  such  cases  often  handled  infor- 
mally. The  study  reports:  “One  rural 
criminal  justice  official  said,  'I  simply 
can't  get  pepple  to  tell  me  things.  I 
hear  about  them  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  and  when  I ask  why  they  didn’t 
come  to  me  about  it,  they  say  they  took 
care  of  it  themselves.’ " But  this  does 
not  mean  rural  residents  tolerate  crime. 
“To  the  contrary.”  the  report  says, 
“rural  areas  are  often  less  tolerant  of 
crime  and  of  deviance  in  general.” 

The  study  found  that  rural  police 
agencies  were  likely  to  be  more  con- 
cerned with  crime  prevention  than  larger 
departments.  The  larger  ones  focused 
more  on  enforcing  criminal  laws  and 
controlling  crime  through  arrests.  The 
study  added  that  “the  larger  the  com- 
munity, the  more  likely  citizens  were 
to  believe  that  police  should  limit  their 
role  to  enforcing  criminal  laws.  Con- 
versely, people  from  smaller  commu- 
nities were  more  likely  to  want  police 


to  perform  a wide  variety  of  func- 
tions- . .because  other  social  services 
are  either  rtoncxistent  or  are  more  remote 
than  the  police.”  This  endorsement  of 
the  principle  of  community  policing  is 
not  surprising  because  in  a rural  area, 
the  citizens  are  more  likely  to  know 
their  local  law  enforcers  as  friends,  or 
at  least  as  acquaintances. 

Another  unsurprising  fact  is  that 
rural  residents  tend  to  be  more  suppor- 
tive of  the  police  than  their  city  cous- 
ins are.  The  study  says:  “In  fact,  a 
1991  Gallup  survey  found  substantial 
rtiral-urban  differences  in  the  support 
that  citizens  showed  for  the  police.  In 
urban  areas.  54  percent  of  the  citizens 
reported  having  a great  deal  of  respect 
for  the  local  police,  whereas  61  per- 
cent of  rural  citizens  reported  this.  The 
di^ietKes  were  much  more  pronounced 
vshen  asked  about  police  brutality,  where 
59  percent  of  urban  residents  thought 
there  was  police  brutality  in  their  area, 
but  only  20  percent  of  rural  residents 
believed  this.” 

There  is,  of  course,  a wide  range  of 
differences  among  rural  police  agen- 
cies and  their  problems.  In  r\ir^  Alaska, 
for  example,  the  police  are  expected  to 
fight  fires,  provide  emergency  medi- 
cal services,  and  perform  rescue  op- 
erations in  addition  to  their  traditional 
duties.  In  the  Southwest,  rural  police 
may  have  a hand  in  dealing  with  illegal 
immigrants,  while  in  counties  along 


the  Canadian  border  they  may  face 
smugglers  of  liquor  and  tobacco.  And 
so,  says  the  study,  "national  policies 
uniformly  covering  rural  areas  may  be 
a mistake,  unless  those  policies  can  be 
tailored  to  fit  local  needs.” 

Oops:  In  an  overseas  note  in  the 
Feb.  14  issue  of  LEN,  this  colunui 
picked  up  an  item  from  the  New  Zeal- 
and Police  Association  Newsletter  It 
quoted  the  Sydney,  Australia,  Sunday 
Telegraph  a.s  reporting  that  Australia's 
New  South  Wales  Police  Service  was 
offering  corporate  sponsors  a chance 
to  pul  their  logos  on  police  unifonns 
and  cars. 

Not  so,  says  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Jeff  Jarratt  in  a letter  to  The 
Sunday  Telegraph.  The  Police  Service 
does,  in  fact,  solicit  corporate  spon- 
sors, but  doesn’t  offer  them  ad  space 
on  police  gear.  “I  am  optimistic  you 
will  wish  to  set  the  record  straight.” 
Jarran  told  the  newspaper. 

This  column  is  glad  to  do  its  purl. 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Eriforcemeni  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  Natioiuii 
Law  £n/orceme/ir  Cou«ci7.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuel,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 


The  old  one-two  punch: 

NYS  court  makes  felony  drug  cases  harder 


For  tri^tee^nd  time  in  l5  months,^ 
New  York  Slate’s  highest  court  has 
made  it  more  difficult  to  win  convic- 
tions in  felony  drug  cases,  ruling  that 
prosecutors  must  prove  that  defen- 
dants not  only  sold  drugs  but  also  knew 
the  weight  of  the  contraband  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  unanimous  ruling  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  on  Feb.  16  sparked  an 
outcry  from  prosecutors,  who  said  it 


Spurred  by  reports  of  sharp  de- 
clines in  cocaine  seizures  along  the 
U.S.-Mexican  border,  the  Clinton 
Administration  last  month  announced 
plans  to  shift  up  to  80  additional  Cus- 
toms Service  agents  to  Soudiwest  border 
checkpoints  and  provide  them  with 
new  surveillance  equipment,  includ- 
ing helicopters  and  cargo  X-ray  ma- 
chines. 

The  Administration  has  also  or- 
dered a review  of  the  agency’s  inspec- 
tion practices,  with  an  eye  toward  fine- 
tuning  procedures  that  were  originally 
formulated  to  speed  shipments  of  legal 
agricultural  and  industrial  products 
through  border  checkpoints.  Law  en- 
forcement officials  contend  that  in- 
spections have  become  too  lax  in  the 
wake  of  the  North  America  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  thus  providing  drug  smug- 
glers with  another  easy  way  of  bring- 
ing contraband  into  the  United  Slates. 

Customs  agents  seized  nearly  four 
tons  of  cocaine  from  trucks  entering 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  in  1993, 
representing  almost  20  percent  of  ail 
cocaine  confiscated  along  the  south- 


coold  lead  to  reduced  sentences  for 
some  convicted  drug  dealers  and  dis- 
missed or  reduced  charges  in  pending 
cases. 

The  court’s  decision  overturned  the 
conviction  of  Nathaniel  Hill,  who  was 
arrested  in  1988  after  selling  packets 
of  heroin  to  undercover  police  offi- 
cers. Police  later  determined  that  the 
weight  of  the  drugs  was  more  than  half 
an  ounce  — the  amount  required  for 


em  border  that  year.  However,  sei- 
zures were  down  markedly  in  1994, 
with  less  than  a ton  discovered  in  trucks 
— or  less  than  2 percent  of  all  cocaine 
seized  at  the  border. 

The  new  tactics  were  aiuiounced 
Feb.  25  by  Customs  Commissioner 
George  J.  Weise  during  a visit  to  a 
border  crossing  south  of  San  Diego 
with  Lee  P.  Brown,  the  director  of  the 
While  House  Office  of  Drug  Control 
Policy. 

The  day  before  Brown  and  Weise 
appeared  at  the  busy  San  Ysidro  bor- 
dercrossing to  announce  the  redoubled 
efforts  against  smugglers,  a suspected 
drug  trafficker  tried  to  run  down  a 
Federal  agent  who  had  flagged  him 
down  for  a vehicle  stop.  The  agent 
managed  to  dodge  the  accelerating  car 
and  fire  a couple  of  rounds  from  his 
revolver,  but  the  suspect  escaped  into 
a San  Diego  neighborhood. 

Weise  said  the  attack,  which  was 
described  as  one  of  the  most  brazen 
border  incidents  yet,  shows  the  need 
for  more  reinforcements  in  the  area. 
“The  fact  that  one  of  these  smugglers 


Hill  to  be  charged  with  a narcotics 
felony.  At  trial,  the  judge  failed  to 
instruct  jurors  that  the  prosecution 
needed  to  prove  that  defendant  knew 
the  weight  of  the  drugs,  even  after  the 
defense  lawyer  requested  it. 

The  couri  said  it  threw  out  the 
conviction  because  the  prosecution 
failed  to  show  that  Hill  knew  how 
much  heroin  he  was  selling  and  be- 
cause of  the  trial  judge’s  failure  to 


would  deliberately  aim  a car  at  one  of 
our  men  tells  you  all  you  need  to  know 
about  what  this  war  against  drugs  has 
come  to,”  he  said. 

Operation  Hard  Line,  as  the  new 
effort  is  being  dubbed,  will  increase 
the  number  of  agents  on  the  Southwest 
border  by  20  percent.  It  will  provide 
them  with  additional  surveillance 
equipment,  vehicle  barriers  that  will 
help  decrease  the  800  yearly  attempts 
by  drivers  to  speed  through  check- 
points, and  powerful  X-ray  machines 
to  examine  cargo  being  transported 
from  Mexico. 

Weise  and  Brown  denied  the  asser- 
tions that  NAFTA  had  resulted  in  poorer 
scrutiny  of  cargo  trucks  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  trade  in  the  two  years  the 
treaty  has  been  in  effect.  Part  of  the 
problem,  they  said,  is  that  incoming 
cargo  traffic  from  Mexico  has  increased 
by  50  percent  in  the  past  two  years, 
while  past  drug  interdiction  efforts 
were  concentrated  at  airports,  seaports 
and  along  shi^qxng  and  airroutes.  “That 
leaves  traffickers  with  the  land  ap- 
proach," Weise  noted. 


adequately  instruct  the  jury. 

The  ruling  is  related  to  a 1 993  case. 
People  V.  Ryan,  in  which  the  Court  of 
Appeals  overturned  the  conviction  of  a 
college  student  who  had  been  arrested 
in  1990  with  two  pounds  of  psyche- 
delic mushrooms  — a felony  amount. 
In  that  decision.  Chief  Judge  Judith  S. 
Kaye  said  the  defendant,  Robert  C. 
Ryan,  did  not  deserve  a harsher  pen- 
alty for  felony  possession  of  drugs 
unless  he  was  aware  that  he  possessed 
those  larger  quantitites.  The  prosecu- 
tion did  not  introduce  evideiKC  to  prove 
that  Ryan  knew  the  weight  of  the 
mushrooms. 

The  1993  decision  led  to  the  dis- 
missal of  hundreds  of  drug  possession 
cases  and  to  the  reduction  of  felony 
charges  to  misdemeanors  in  hundreds 
more,  according  to  prosecutors,  who 
say  it  also  points  to  a need  to  revamp 
stale  drug  laws.  The  statutes  require 
that  a drug  defendant  have  knowledge 
of  three  elements  — possession,  type  of 
substance  and  weight  — in  order  to  win 
convictions. 

In  1994,  both  houses  of  the  New 
Yoric  Legislature  passed  bills  that  would 


have  allowed  convictions  in  cases  where 
defendants  did  not  know  the  weight  of 
the  drugs  they  were  carrying  or  selling. 
But  the  bills  died  when  legislators 
failed  to  iron  out  differences  between 
the  tVTO  versions.  Rillowing  last  month’s 
ruling,  some  members  of  the  [>cmo- 
cralic-controlled  Assembly  predicted 
they  could  pass  a separate  Ryan  bill 
that  could  win  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  which  has  a Republican  major- 
ity. 

Last  month’s  ruling  allows  the 
reasoning  in  the  Ryan  decision  to  be 
applied  retroactively  to  any  defendant 
who  raised  similar  issues  in  trials  held 
before  December  1993,  when  thecourt 
handed  down  its  ruling  in  the  Ryan 
case.  While  the  number  of  cases  af- 
fected then  was  small,  prosecuton.  are 
concerned  that  the  court  will  retroac- 
tively apply  the  decision  to  all  drug 
convictions  currently  on  appeal,  in- 
cluding cases  in  which  defendants  never 
brought  up  the  issues  underscored  in 
Ryan. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  is  expected  to 
hear  some  cases  dealing  with  those 
issues  this  spring. 


Read  a good 
book  lately? 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  looking  for  readers 
who  want  to  keep  up  on  the  latest  in  professional 
literature  free  of  charge  — by  reviewing  new 
books  for  this  newspaper.  For  more  information, 
call  the  Editor  at  (21 2)  237-8442.  or  fax  (21 2) 
237-8486. 


Reversals  of  fortune:  U.S. 
targets  drop  in  coke  seizures 
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Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  C.  DodenhofF 

Talk  aboui  a study  in  contrasts:  On  the  one  hand,  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Police  Department  a 129-year' 
old,  tradition-driven  police  force  in  the  heart  of  the  Frost  Bell,  with  all  of  the  crime  and  budget 
problems  one  might  find  these  days  in  a major  Northeastern  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  department ’s 
Commissioner  since  January  )994.  R Gil  Kerlkowske  - an  energetic,  45-year-old  native  of  South 
Florida,  who  is  now  leading  his  third  police  agency  in  a 23-year  career,  and  is  unabashed  m his 
support  for  police  education  and  research. 

When  KerUkowske  was  brought  in  to  head  the  Buffalo  P.  D„  Mayor  Anthony  M Masiello  proclaimed 
it  "a  great  day  "for  the  city.  He  reminded  residents  of  a campaign  promise  he  had  made  to  bring  in 
“the  best  and  brightest  minds  to  bear  on  the  problems  facing  our  city,  ” and  in  the  next  breath  said 
he  was  fulfilling  that  pledge,  in  part,  by  appointing  “a  real  superstar  to  lead  our  Police  Department.  " 

Any  likelihood  that  such  praise  would  swell  KerUkowske 's  head  was  no  doubt  erased  the  instant  he 
walked  intohis  new  ofiice.  He  took  command  ofa  department  that,  by  its  own  admission,  sufferedfrom 
a historical  failure  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  The  vision  statement  prepared  by  KerUkowske  for  the 
department  notes,  “In  a lime  of  computers  and  fax  machines,  we  operate  with  manual  typewriters.  " 
Only  now  is  the  department  moving  toward  acquiring  a computerized  crime-analysis  capability. 
Much  of  the  crime-analysis  work  that  now  takes  place.  KerUkowske  admits,  is  done  “intuitively.  " In 
short,  not  an  auspicious  set  of  circumstances  in  which  to  find  oneself  as  a police  executive. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  indeed  a case  of  the  right  person  at  the  right  time  for  the  job  that  had  to  he  done. 
True.  KerUkowske 's  career  to  that  point  might  have  accustomed  him  to  better  situations.  He  entered 
law  enforcement  in  1972  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  t uning  his  professional  teeth  in  a department  with 
a developing  reputation  for  innovation,  applied  research  and  forward-thinking  leadership.  Before 
coming  to  Buffalo.  KerUkowske  led  two  other  Sun  Belt  police  departments,  in  Port  St.  Lucie  and  fort 
Pierce.  Fla.,  serving  in  those  agenciesfora  total  of  five  years.  Of  course,  KerUkowske  also  got  a rare 
opportunity  to  see  “how  the  other  lutif  live.s,  " courtesy  of  a one-year  fellowship  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  during  which  he  got  a chance  to  examine  police  departments  and  procedures 
arourul  the  country.  As  such,  the  Buffalo  Police  Depiirtment  may  have  come  as  no  surprise  to  him. 

KerUkowske ’s  entire  career  has  coincided  with  what  might  be  termed  the  “research  era  " of  law 
enforcement,  and  he  is  swifi  to  credit  tlutt  phenomenon  for  what  it  contributed  to  his  stellar  career. 
Like  many  others,  he  reaped  the  benefits  of  LEEP  (the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program),  and 
ftow  holds  bachelor 's  and  master 's  degrees  in  criminal  justice.  He  has  also  been  through  the  FBI 
National  Academy  and  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum's  Senior  Management  Institute  for 
Police,  among  other  programs.  He  is  one  of just  a handjul  of  recipients  of  PERF's  Gary  Hayes  Award 
for  outstanding  contributions  and  innovations  in  police  leadership.  It ‘s  a heady  brew,  and  one  that 
KerUkowske  wishes  more  people  could  enjoy  atui  benefit  from.  Little  by  little,  he's  now  seeing  to  it 
that  members  of  the  Buffalo  P D.  get  the  .\ame  opportunity. 

KerUkowske  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  in  Buffalo,  but  speaks  of  the  confidence  that  he  has  in  the 
men  and  women  under  his  command,  and  in  the  advantage  that  his  rare  combination  of  youth  and 
professiotud  experience  can  bring  to  the  job.  And for  their  part,  Buffalonians  are  clearly  eager  to  see 
Kerlikow.ske  repeat  in  their  city  the  succe.sses  he's  achieved  elsewhere. 
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A LEN  interview  with 

Commissioner  Gil  Kerlikowske 

of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


"There’s  no  doubt  that  I am  a greatly  influenced  product  of  the  research  era. 
Probably  most  important  of  all  is  a philosophy  in  that  era  that  says  question 
what  you  do,  evaluate  what  you  do,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  look  at  those  points." 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  You’ve  described  the  Buffalo  Police  Department  as  being 
woefully  behind  the  times  when  you  amved  in  January  1994.  To  what  extent  is  that  still  the  case? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Well,  we’re  somewhat  restneted  by  the  fact  that  Buffalo  is  a very  poor  city, 
and  funding  for  training  and  those  types  of  things  really  ha.sn’t  been  in  place  — although  I had 
some  influence  in  the  new  budget  that  I’m  living  under  now,  We  were  also  able  to  do  some  other 
things  through  asset  forfeiture  We  made  some  technological  breakthroughs  in  that  we  purchased 
copying  machines,  fax  machines,  and  TVs  with  VCRs  for  all  our  bncfings. 

The  other  important  part  is  that  we’ve  gone  out  to  the  private  sector.  We  were  just  funded  by 
the  Western  New  York  Foundation,  which  we're  very  pleased  about.  We’re  able  to  do  leadership 
training  for  our  fust-line  supervisors,  who  in  this  department  are  lieutenants.  We  also  have  the 
incorporation  papers  ready  for  something  called  the  Buffalo  Police  Foundation,  which  is  based  on 
what  Neil  Behan  did  in  Baltimore  County.  We're  going  to  have  to  look  at  those  other  sources  if 
we’re  going  to  upgrade  here. 

LEN:  To  what  extent  did  the  residents  of  Buffalo  know  just  how  bad  off  the  department  was? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  It  isn’t  that  well  known  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  the  city.  In 
1991,  the  lACP  did  a study  here,  and  I think  they  made  more  recommendations  for  a police 
department  than  they've  ever  made  — over  200.  Althou^  that  got  some  publicity  in  the  local 
newspaper,  and  was  received  by  the  Mayor  and  the  Council,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
department  wasn't  well  known  to  the  public,  and  I think  that  one  reason  is  that  we've  had  no 
public  information  on  this  issue.  There's  no  one  from  the  Police  Department  assigned  to  deal  with 
the  press  I also  don’t  think  the  position  of  the  Police  Commissioner  was  used  as  a pulpit  to  slate 
these  kinds  of  things  to  the  public.  I’ve  gone  to  over  100  block  club  meetings  in  the  one  year 


since  I’ve  been  here,  and  that  doesn't  include  all  of  the  other  luncheons,  dinner  meetings,  etc.  We 
have  a strong  block  club  organization,  like  Chicago,  and  I’ve  used  this  to  stale  the  case. 

LEN:  Have  you  been  able  to  assess  just  how  much  can  be  done,  and  how  quickly,  to  remedy  the 
condition  in  which  you  found  the  department? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Yes.  We  haven’t  engaged  yet  in  the  strategic  planning  process,  but  several 
months  ago  we  actually  re-pened  the  planning  unit  that  existed  about  two  decades  ago,  and  put  a 
captain  in  charge  of  it.  We  did  a kind  of  short-term  analysis  of  what  we  could  do  to  improve  our 
buildings,  to  train  our  supervisors  and  managers  and  to  provide  some  basic  in-service  training  to 
our  officers,  mostly  through  the  videotape  process.  That's  kind  of  the  short  term.  The  long  term 
depends  on  two  important  issues.  One  is  that  we  have  an  incredibly  restrictive  labor  contract, 
probably  one  of  the  most  restrictive  labor  contracts  in  the  country. 

LEN:  How  so? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  I’m  Police  Commissioner,  but  I can’t  fire  someone,  1 can’t  reassign  some- 
one, and  I can't  transfer  someone.  Termination  is  through  arbitration.  Reassignment  is  almost  all 
bid  by  seniority  — almost  every  assignment,  shift  and  schedule  within  the  department.  If  you're  a 
detective,  the  area  you’re  going  to  work  in  is  by  seniority. 

LEN:  Is  the  labor  contract  limiting  in  other  re.spects  as  well? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  It's  mostly  in  that  respect.  The  things  that  concerns  me  the  most,  certainly, 
are  the  management  rights  issues.  Historically,  you  have  to  realize  that  the  union  fought  very  hard 
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"/  think  there  are  a number  of  people  that  are  clearly  hungry  and  want  progressive 
change,  but  everything  is  looked  at  very  warily,  very  skeptically.  And  I can  understand 
why.  So  a certain  amount  of  time  has  to  be  spent  buiiding  trust. " 


for  a number  of  these  things,  such  as  assignments  and  transfers 
seniority,  because  of  past  abuses  by  management.  It  was  not 
uncommon  for  an  officer  to  write  a ticket  to  the  wrong  person, 
and  then  find  his  name  on  the  transfer  list  the  next  day  to  go  to 
work  in  a cell  block  or  some  other  area  as  punishment.  So  there 
were  some  very  good  reasons  for  the  seniority  approach.  The 
problem  is  that  it's  become  an  incredible  burden  to  managing  a 
police  department  in  the  80s  or  90s. 

LEN:  One  might  think  that  the  arrival  of  a police  commissioner 
who  takes  a progressive,  proactive  posture,  where  all  things  are 
open  to  discussion,  might  just  get  the  union  to  flex  enough  so 
that  you  have  room  to  opierate. 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Yes,  and  no.  Many  things  that  are  done  are 
looked  at  with  a certain  amount  of  skepticism.  The  department 
has  a high  number  of  personnel,  and  over  the  past  that  number 
has  dwindled  as  the  city's  population  has  gone  from  half  a 
million  to  a little  over  300,000.  And  the  union  has  a very  strong 
interest  in  protecting  jobs.  So  I think  there  are  a number  of 
people  that  are  clearly  hungry  and  want  progressive  change,  but 
everything  is  looked  at  very  warily,  very  skeptically.  And  I can 
understand  why.  So  a certain  amount  of  time  has  to  be  spent 
building  trust. 

Compressed  evolution 

LEN:  Tlie  department’s  mission  statement  makes  a no- 
nonsense  reference  to  the  agency’s  historical  failure  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  and  speaks  of  a need  "to  compress  25  years  of 
police  evolution  into  a shorter  time  frame.”  Just  how  short? 

KERLIKOWSKE;  We'd  like  to  do  that  in  three  years  — 
maybe  a little  bit  longer,  but  no  longer  than  five  years.  We’d 
like  to  get  into  a much  more  professional  model  where 
equipment,  training,  policy  and  procedure  are  well  in  place.  At 
the  same  time  it  doesn't  mean  that  during  those  three  to  five 
years  we're  not  going  to  be  doing  a number  of  what  we  think 
are  progressive  and  innovative  ideas.  It's  just  that  that  won't 
become  the  culture  of  the  department  till  after  we  adopt  a more 
professional  attitude  about  policing. 

Another  thing  that's  important  to  distinguish  here  is  that 
whenever  1 mention  the  problems  that  exist  in  the  department, 
it’s  very  clear  that  that  doesn’t  have  any  relationship  with  the 
people  that  work  here,  who  are  well-educated  and  talented.  It’s 
clear  that  the  people  can  be  bright,  innovative  and  commited  to 
new  ideas.  Previously,  though,  when  people  were  offered 
opportunities  like  a chance  to  attend  the  FBI  Academy,  for 
whatever  reasons  people  said:  “Why  should  I go  away  for  1 1 
weeks,  come  back  full  of  ideas  that  I listened  to  from  around 
the  world,  and  then  not  be  able  to  put  them  to  any  use?” 

LEN:  If  you  had  to  make  a rank-ordered  list,  in  what  critical 
ways  does  the  Buffalo  P.D.  still  need  to  catch  up  with  the 
times? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  The  first  would  be  basic  areas  of  effi- 
ciency: computerization;  the  fact  that  we  don’t  have  crime 
analysis  in  the  department  — and  we're  implementing  that; 
antiquated  forms  — we  have  a book  that  lists  1 .300  forms, 
which  is  probably  about  1,200  too  many.  Essentially,  we’ve 
been  doing  things  the  same  way  for  a long  time  because  that’s 
the  way  we've  always  done  them,  and  so  we  have  to  break  some 
of  that  down.  Another  thing  — and  something  we've  invested 
heavily  in  almost  since  the  day  I got  here  — is  leadership 
development  and  executive  management  training  for  our 
captains  and  inspectors,  and  supervisory  traimng  for  our 
lieutenants.  It  would  not  be  uncommon  to  talk  with  a lieutenant 
who  was  in  the  department  30  years  and  had  never  attended  a 
supervisory  or  management  type  of  workshop. 

LEN:  Turn  that  last  question  inside  out  for  a second:  In  what 
respects,  if  any,  is  the  Buffalo  P.D.  in  step  with  contemporary 
law  enforcement? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  There  are  a couple.  The  last  Commissioner 
[Richard  T.  Donovan)  started  several  new  ideas,  and  one  was 
that  the  computer-aided  dispatch  system  is  becoming  a state-of- 
the-art  system.  He  also  developed  a training  program  and  a 
procedure  in  dealing  with  force  with  pepper  spray,  which  I 
think  is  kind  of  unique.  It’s  an  eight-hour  training  program 
that’s  been  very  well  received.  In  addition,  the  pepper  spray 
also  contains  the  ability  to  be  viewed  under  an  ultraviolet  light, 
so  that  if  people  come  into  the  Professiortal  Starnlards  Division 
to  make  a complaint,  there’s  actually  the  ability  to  look  at  them 
and  get  this  kind  of  evidence.  So  I thought  a couple  of  those 


initiatives  were  very  good. 

LEN:  The  Buffalo  P.D.  has  been  in  the  midst  of  a concerted 
changeover  to  the  community-oriented  philosophy  of  policing. 

Is  such  a change  made  any  easier  or  more  difficult  in  the 
context  of  a department  and  city  like  Buffalo,  and  how  so? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  The  one  difficult  part  would  be  that  there’s 
been  very  little  exposure  to  these  concepts  and  changes  in  the 
department,  and  that’s  very  much  true,  I think,  of  this  entire 
geographical  area.  Bruce  Chamberlain,  the  Police  Chief  in 
Cheektowaga,  is  very  active,  and  for  three  years  or  so  has  been 
involved  in  doing  some  really  excellent  things  there.  The  same 
with  the  Public  Safety  Division  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  but 
even  when  they  hosted  training  programs,  no  one  in  the  Buffalo 
P.D.  attended,  for  whatever  reason.  You  have  to  be  careful  that 
an  attitude  isn’t  developed  that  says  if  it  wasn’t  invented  or 
started  in  Buffalo,  it's  really  not  worth  us  looking  at. 

For  us.  it  would  be  a matter  of  exposing  people.  We've 
brought  a lot  of  people  in  — Steve  Mastrofski  and  Jack  Greene, 
Drew  Diamond,  Chris  Braiden  and  others  — to  do  training 
classes,  seminars  and  discussions,  not  only  with  people  in  the 
department,  but  also  our  elected  officials  on  the  Common 
Council,  and  citizen  activists.  In  turn,  we’ve  sent  people  out.  I 
think  someone  said  the  Mayor  signed  more  travel  vouchers  for 
our  officers  in  my  first  year  than  had  been  done  in  the  last  five 
years.  We  sent  them  to  San  Diego,  Portland.  Newport  News  and 
other  places  I think  both  these  things  have  been  particularly 
helpful. 

LEN:  How  much  of  that  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
well-read,  well-traveled  police  executive  and  have  access  to  or 
awareness  of  these  various  players?  Was  that  awareness  in 
place  before  you  got  there? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  I think  it  was.  As  far  as  me,  though.  I’ve 
been  particularly  grateful  that  when  I came  up  through  the  St. 
Petersburg  Police  Department  in  the  early  1970s,  it  was  an 
active  department  involved  in  many,  many  issues.  It  produced 


chiefs  in  Dallas  and  all  over  the  country.  So  I came  from  that 
kind  of  culture.  Another  thing  that  I was  grateful  for,  and  would 
really  love  to  see  expanded  in  this  country,  was  the  Fellowship  I 
had  in  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  in  1984-1985.  How  often 
does  someone  in  our  line  of  work  actually  get  to  take  a 
sabbatical  and  see  what's  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  country?  I 
know  what  that  did  for  me,  and  I really  think  it's  been  helpful 
to  the  people  that  we've  sent  out. 

Marching  to  the  same  beat 

LEN:  Do  you  get  the  sense  that  the  various  constituencies  are 
behind  the  transformation  to  community  policing?  Is  everyone 
marching  to  the  same  drumbeat  at  this  point? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  At  this  point  it’s  too  early;  we’re  not 
they’re  yet,  and  I’m  the  first  to  admit  it.  Here  are  the  reasons: 
One  is  that  the  new  Mayor  came  in,  as  we’ve  seen  in  a lot  of 
cities,  people’s  expectations  for  all  kinds  of  things,  including 
policing,  are  very,  very  high  with  a new  administration.  People 
want  that  almost  instantaneous,  new  and  improved  product.  Yet 
no  one,  no  matter  how  good  the  people  are,  can  deliver  it  that 
quickly.  It's  a kind  of  an  educational  process  for  the  elected 
officials  — as  well  as  for  the  community.  A lot  of  the  people 
here  equate  community  policing- with  foot  patrol-  One  reason  is 
that  there  was  a short-term  effort  a few  years  ago,  using  asset 
forfeiture  money,  in  which  officers  were  assigned  to  walking  a 
particular  area  of  the  city  on  overtime  basis.  As  soon  as  the 
money  dried  up,  the  officers  were  pulled  away.  You  know  the 
devastation  that  causes?  Expectations  are  up  for  people,  then 
when  you  pull  out,  if  you  haven’t  built  a foundation  for  when 
you  leave  and  how  you’re  going  to  leave,  you’re  in  trouble.  So 
now  when  we  talk  about  community  policing  here,  we  have  to 
overcome  that.  We  also  have  to  explain  to  the  people  that  it’s 
not  just  enough  that  you  pay  your  taxes  and  keep  your  property 
clean.  You  have  to  take  some  active  crime-prevention  meas- 
ures, you  have  to  organize  and  be  part  of  an  active  block  group. 
Community  policing  means  you  have  a responsibility  in  this 


fight  against  crinae,  along  with  the  police.  And  the  other  thing  is 
educating  the  officers  on  what  it  is. 

Politics  & apprehension 

LEN:  Do  you  find  that  community  policing  tends  to  get  batted 
around  as  a sort  of  political  football  or  partacea,  thus  making 
the  task  of  implementing  it  properly  all  the  more  difficult? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Absolutely,  but  I don't  find  that  any 
different  in  Buffalo  than  in  many  of  the  other  cities.  In  talking 
to  a lot  of  my  colleagues.  I find  that’s  true  in  many  places  But 
you're  right,  it  has  caused  those  kinds  of  difficulties.  So  we've 
spent  a lot  of  time  making  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
Common  Council  Iiave  the  articles  that  are  much  more 
definitive  about  what  community  policing  is  and,  probably 
more  importantly,  what  it  Lsn't. 

LEN:  Is  there  a fear  of  the  unknown  when  it  conies  to  conunu- 
nity  policing? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Ye.s.  There  is  some  mistru.st  of  the  Police 
Department,  and  some  of  that  is  not  for  specific  reasons  other 
than  the  fact  that  the  department  has  not  been  as  open  as  I 
believe  it  should  have  been  to  criticism,  complaints,  and  having 
an  ongoing  dialogue  with  the  community.  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations back  in  1981  from  the  lACP  was  to  start  an 
advisory  committee.  We’ve  implemented  a 42-member  group 
of  diverse  people  throughout  the  community  who  are  members 
of  the  Police  Commissioner’s  Advisory  Committee,  which  1 
think  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  more  important  ways 
of  communicating  between  police  and  the  citizens.  We’ve 
drastically  changed  the  internal  affairs  procedure  and  the  citizen 
complaint  procedure  to  make  it  more  open.  That  doesn’t  mean 
we’re  not  going  to  protect  our  officers  when  what  they’ve  done 
is  right,  But  we  are  going  to  be  more  receptive  to  complaints 
and  input  from  citizens. 

LEN:  How  about  the  department  itself  Have  you  done  anything 


to  decentralize  the  management  of  the  department  and  nudcc  it 
more  participatory? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  This  department  was  not  noted  for 
communicating  with  its  employees,  We’ve  taken  a lot  of  steps 
to  improve  that,  but  we’re  nowhere  near  where  we  should  be. 
Routine  staff  meetings  with  the  minutes  being  published  were 
not  regular,  and  now  they  are.  I’ve  communicated  thrtiugh 
videotapes.  I've  also  done  a couple  of  other  things.  Every  two 
weeks,  ptiups  of  about  10  officers  from  various  commands 
come  in.  I even  meet  with  them  early  in  the  morning  or  late  into 
the  evening  — they  have  a shift  that  starts  at  9 o’clock  at  night. 
They  come  in  and  kind  of  give  me  their  thoughts  and  talk  about 
some  of  the  different  issues.  This  week  we’ll  issue  the  first 
departmental  newsletter.  It’s  going  to  be  aimed  at  trying  to  give 
them  officer  safety  tips,  training  tips,  changes  in  the  law,  those 
kinds  of  things.  So  we  have  opened  the  communication  process 
aloi,  but  I think  we  have  long  way  to  go. 

LEN:  How  open  is  the  door  to  the  Commi.ssioner's  office? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  It  is  open,  but  I think  there’s  still  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  people  to  use  that  open  dow. 

Education  of  an  outsider 

LEN:  When  an  “outsider"  police  commissioner  is  brought  in, 
how  well  versed  in  department  history  does  that  chief  executive 
need  to  be  before  he  or  she  can  be  truly  effective  and  have  a 
genuine  impact? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  I don’t  think  you  have  to  become  an 
overnight  expert,  but  you'd  better  have  a good  understanding  of 
what  some  of  the  problems  are.  You’ve  got  to  work  very 
quickly  to  understand  the  culture  of  Northeastern  policing  and 
of  the  department,  which  has  a rich  tradition  and  long  history, 
but  also  is  a department  that  is  in  need  of  imfffovement. 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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LEN:  Do  you  find  that  the  members  of  the  department  are 
fairly  astute  when  it  comes  to  spotting  someone  who  knows 
what  they're  tallong  about  — or  conversely,  someone  who's 
pulling  their  chain? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Oh,  absolutely.  Almost  immediately  that’s 
spotted  by  the  people  in  the  department.  So  I might  have  said, 

“I  have  some  good  experiences,  and  I think  I’ve  been  success- 
ful in  my  career,"  but  you’re  only  as  good  as  from  the  day  you 
walk  in  the  door  That's  what  you’re  being  judged  on.  You 
can’t  say  you  really  would  like  to  see  hard  work  and  dedication, 
and  then  not  come  to  work  early  and  stay  late.  So  they  are  very 
quick,  and  I think  that's  true  of  any  police  departmcni  when  it 
comes  to  spotting  someone  who.  in  fact,  doesn’t  know  the 
business. 

LEN:  Was  there  much  of  a honeymoon  once  you  arrived? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Well,  I've  seen  honeymoons  that  ended 
almost  as  quickly  as  they  began,  but  the  relationship  with  the 
department,  with  the  elected  officials,  with  the  community  and 
the  news  media  is  still  \ery,  very.  good.  And  this  is  15  months 
down  the  road.  Believe  me.  not  a day  goes  by  that  I'm  not 
thankful  for  that,  realizing  that  it's  a tenuous  relationship.  But 
so  far  I could  not  be  more  pleased. 

LEN:  Back  in  1993,  the  PBA  endorsed  Anthony  Masiello  for 
Mayor,  and  he,  of  course,  is  the  man  who  brought  you  into  town 
as  police  commissioner.  Given  those  factors,  how  would  you 
characterize  the  dynamics  of  your  relationship  with  the  union? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Well,  the  Mayor  did  not  take  any  campaign 
funding  from  the  PBA.  and  certainly  his  thoughts  were  that  the 
Police  Department  does  need  a change  of  direction  and  a 
change  in  how  police  service  is  delivered  in  the  community. 
Right  now.  of  course,  with  the  budget  issues,  and  the  contract 
coming  under  negotiation,  it's  a particularly  difficult  time.  In 
the  past,  the  city  often  had  to  ask  the  state  for  money,  and  the 
slate  has  provided  assistance,  not  just  in  the  form  of  grants,  but 
also  direct  assistance.  It's  very  apparent  now  that  that  money 
will  not  be  there.  So  that's  one  issue.  Another  one  is  the 
management  rights  that  we  mentioned  earlier  It's  my  intention 
to  get  back  some  of  the  management  right-s  that  arc  needed  to 
run  the  Police  Department. 

LEN:  Could  those  righLs  be  ransomed,  in  effect,  with  certain 
financial  tradeoffs  to  the  union? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Well,  there  are  some  issues  that  we  agree 
on.  but  I would  think  that  there  won't  be  any  ability  on  the 
City's  part  to  buy  back  the  nghls. 

Degrees  of  difference 

LEN;  You  came  to  upstate  New  York  from  Florida.  In  making 
that  traasiiion.  what  would  you  identify  as  some  of  the  key 
differences  between  policing  in  the  Sun  Belt  and  policing  in  the 
Frost  Belt? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Other  than  a change  of  wardrobe?  Florida 
departments  are  a mix  of  people  from  all  over,  so  there's  a wide 
acceptance  of  differences  of  ideas.  You  go  to  Broward  County, 
for  instance,  and  in  many  ways  it's  a microcosm  of  the  New 
York  area.  Lots  of  people  in  those  departments  are  from  New 
York,  and  from  all  over  Northeastern  police,  particularly  in 
Buffalo,  seem  to  me  to  be  generational  — in  the  Northeastern 
police  scene  it’s  not  uncomtiwn  to  see  people  with  30.  35  and 
40  years.  The  Commissioner  that  I replaced  was  here  52  years. 
So  the  length  of  tenure  and  the  family  traditions  of  policing  arc 
different.  1 think  that's  helpful  and  useful  in  one  way  because  it 
does  build  a real  understanding  of  the  community  by  the 
department.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  builds  such  a strong 
tradition  that  they  become  somewhat  rigid.  Therefore,  the  new 
ideas  and  the  changes  are  a linlc  more  difficult  to  implement 

LEN:  We’ve  spoken  in  the  past  to  other  chiefs  in  cold-weather 
cities,  and  they've  mentioned  the  impact  that  climate  has  on 
crime  rates,  for  good  or  for  bad.  Some  would  say  that  street 
crimes  go  down  in  the  winter  — as  might  be  expected,  when 
even  criminals  like  to  stay  indoors  — but  on  the  other  hand,  as 
people  are  forced  to  stay  indoors  for  long  periods  of  time,  you 
often  find  that  domestic  violence  tends  to  go  up.  Have  you  seen 
any  of  these  phenomena  at  work  in  Buffalo? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Our  basic  calls  for  service  really  expand  in 
the  spring.  We  have  a number  of  festivals  — the  Allentown  An 
Festival,  and  the  Downtown  Taste  of  Buffalo  — so  we  gels  of 
lots  of  people  out  on  the  street,  and  our  essential  calls  for 


service  go  up.  But  I think  you're  100  po’cent  correct  on  the 
crimes  of  violence,  because  there  are  people  inside  during 
particularly  bad  weather.  There  is  a real  change.  For  instance, 
there's  seasonality  with  homicide,  and  I think  it’s  exactly  for 
(hose  reasons  that  you  just  stated  — although  no  one  can 
complain  about  this  past  winter. 

LEN:  How  good  a job  does  the  department  do  of  picking  up 
trends  such  as  seasonal  crime  rates  if  in  fact  your  crime  analysis 
capability  is  so  antiquated? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Intuitively,  lots  of  people  know  some  of 
the  things  we’re  talking  about,  like  our  clearance  rate  and  our 
ability  to  respond  to  some  crimes,  because  there’s  such  a 
tradition  of  people  with  many  years  of  service  that  know  these 
things.  We  don’t  have  a system  for  imparting  that  knowledge  to 
new  officers.  We  don’t  have  a field  training  officer  program. 
And  even  with  a very  sophisticated  computer-aided  dispatch 
system,  we  haven’t  developed  the  ability  to  manage  the  data, 
and  then  take  the  next  step,  which  is  to  use  the  data  to  drive 
decisions.  Those  things  are  coming.  We  signed  a cooperative 
agreement  this  year  with  the  University  of  Buffalo.  They’re 
leaching  a 12-wcek  course  on  Jeadershiphere,  one  night  a week 
for  three  hours,  and  it’s  broken  down  into  all  those  components. 
We  pay  the  books  and  tuition,  our  lieutenants  and  captains  can 
attend,  and  on  completion  they  get  one  or  two  credit-hours  at 

" / find  it  amazing 
that  we  had  fewer 
peopie  shot  in 
the  city  in  1994, 
and  yet  we  had 
far  more  homicides. 

I think  when  you 
taik  about  iethaiity 
of  weapons,  that 
cieariy  is  a signai 
there." 

the  university.  We’re  also  putting  all  our  inspectors  and 
captains  through  a 1 60-hour  leadership  and  management 
training  program. 

By  the  numbers 

LEN:  As  to  specific  crime-data  issues,  the  most  recent  full-year 
statistics  for  Part  I crime  in  Buffalo  showed  a few  modest 
downturns  after  successive  years  of  steady,  sometimes  very 
robust  increases.  Murder,  rape,  robbery,  burglary  and  larceny 
all  showed  negatives  for  I993, . . , 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Yes.  but  the  homicide  record  in  1994  was 
terrible  — the  highest  ever. 

LEN:  So  1 993  was  an  anomaly? 

KERLIKOW'SKE:  Actually,  since  1988  the  homicide  number 
has  increased  pretty  dramatically,  with  about  a lOO-percent 
increase  over  the  last  seven  years  or  so.  Some  people  have 
researched  it  — Bob  Wassennan.  for  one.  did  a study  on  the 
Buffalo  Police  Department  a number  of  years  ago,  and  even 
back  then  Bob  had  thought  that  Buffalo  had  what  he  called  an 
artificially  low  homicide  rate. 

LEN:  So  perhaps  you’re  just  catching  up  to  where  you  should 
have  been  all  along  for  a city  of  your  size  and  demographics? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  I think  so.  especially  when  it  comes  to 


crack  cocaine.  Crack  cocaine  really  was  not  seen  or  analyzed 
here  until  1990,  and  many  of  those  homicides  last  year  were 
certainly  related  to  drugs. 

LEN:  What  about  the  role  of  guns? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  When  Senator  [Dianne]  Feinstein  was 
doing  the  crime  bill  issues  last  year,  she  did  a Nexus  search  on 
the  term  “assault  weapons."  The  highest  number  of  newspaper 
articles  came  up  in  New  Orleans,  and  second  highest  in  the 
country  was  Buffalo.  We  had  nine  assault  weapons  homicides 
in  1993,  and  something  like  three  or  four  the  year  before.  I 
think  last  year  we  didn’t  have  quite  that  many  — I think  it  was 
six,  which  is  still  six  too  many.  I find  it  amazing  that  we  had 
fewer  people  shot  in  the  city  in  1994,  and  yet  we  had  far  more 
homicides.  I think  when  you  talk  about  lethality  of  weapons, 
that  clearly  is  a signal  there. 

Driving  the  decreases 

LEN:  What  might  be  responsible  for  the  downturns  in  some  of 
the  other  categories? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  TTie  most  significant  downturn  is  the  auto 
theft,  something  like  18  percent.  Clearly  pireveniion  on  people’s 
parts  had  something  to  do  with  that;  the  use  of  various  and-theft 
deterrents  has  been  a big  help.  There’s  also  been  a pretty  good 
educadonal  process  in  the  media  that  I think  was  helpftil. 

LEN:  At  the  same  time,  similar  decreases  have  been  reported  in 
quite  a number  of  other  major  cities.  In  that  respiect,  is  Buffalo 
perhaps  in  step  with  a much  larger  nationwide  trend? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Believe  me,  I would  not  take  credit  that  it 
was  some  particular  initiative  of  the  Police  Department, 
although  certainly  we  supported  these  prevention  things.  But 
years  ago,  when  we  saw  the  vehicles  being  stolen,  someone 
would  often  be  pointing  a finger  at  the  police  and  saying, 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  about  auto  theft?”  Only  recently 
have  we  begun  to  say  to  the  manufacturers.  “What  are  you 
going  to  do?  There  are  technology  improvements  that  you  could 
make  and  that  you  have  a responsibility  of  making  as  a 
producer  of  a consumer  product?”  I think  they  have  been  doing 
that.  And  also,  to  tell  you  truthful!^,  economics  drives  ^onie  of 
it.  People  that  manufacture  crime  prevention  equipment  have 
found  a niche.  They’re  selling  lots  of  them.  I think  every  bus 
here  in  the  city  has  an  advertisement  for  The  Club. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  prevention  efforts  may  be  driving  some  of 
the  decrease  in  other  categories  as  well? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  I think  some  of  the  numbers  are  too  small 
to  make  a really  usefiil  comment,  other  than  auto  theft  and 
certainly  homicide. 

LEN:  Irrespective  of  raw  statistics,  what  crime  categories  in 
Buffalo  appear  to  be  in  greatest  need  of  urgent  police  attention? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  The  gangs-on-the-street-comer  issue. 

People  block  a store  or  a delicatessen,  or  they  have  sUch  an 
intimidating  manner  that  people  are  fearful.  That  comes  out  as  a 
clear  issue  among  p^ple  in  the  city. 

LEN:  Does  that  fall  under  the  heading  of  what's  loosely  called 
“quality-of'life  crime,"  or  is  it  beyond  that? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  I try  to  stay  away  from  that  kind  of  thing. 
Some  of  them  are  gang-related,  some  are  drug-  and  gang- 
related,  and  others,  sometimes,  are  just  kids  that  don’t  have  a 
place  to  go  and  they  happen  to  be  there.  But  to  the  adults  and 
many  others,  it’s  an  intimidation  factor,  and  to  some  of  the 
store  owners  it’s  certainly  a concern. 

A product  of  his  times 

LEN:  Your  entire  career  has  coincided  almost  step  for  step  with 
what  could  loosely  be  called  the  research  era  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Over  the  past  23  years,  how  have  those  two  time  lines  — 
that  is,  your  career  and  the  development  of  the  R&D  model  of 
law  enforcement  — worked  in  tandem? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  There’s  no  doubt  that  1 am  a greatly 
influenced  product  of  not  only  the  education  that  was  provided 
as  part  of  that  research  era,  but  also  the  knowledge  and 
information  that  has  been  imparted.  But  probably  most 
important  of  all  is  a philosophy  in  that  era  that  says  question 
what  you  do.  evaluate  what  you  do,  and  don’t  be  afraid  to  look 
at  those  points. 

Continued  on  Page  11 
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LEN:  Would  you  characlerize  yourself,  perhaps,  as  a true 
believer  as  applied  research  in  policing? 

'KERLIKOWSKE:  Sure.  Tm  a practitioner,  and  a practical 
knowledge  of  things  that  make  sense  isn’t  any  different  in 
policing  than  it  is  in  any  other  business.  You  can't  not  take 
advantage  of  what’s  out  there  in  the  field  and  expect  your 
business  to  remain  of  high  quality. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  what  you’ve  seen  throughout  your  career,  do 
you  feel  that  as  a nation  we  devote  enough  time,  energy  and 
money  to  police  research? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Absolutely  not.  It  is  a dis^ce  on  the  part 
of  the  national  agenda  to  devote  more  money  to  preventing 
tooth  decay  than  we  do  to  criminal  justice.  I’m  appalled  by  it. 

LEN:  Any  speculation  as  to  why  tooth  decay  is  more  popular  — 
or  why  law  enforcement  isn’t? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Sometimes  1 think  pieople  want  to  already 
have  the  answers  as  to  what  is  going  to  be  effective  in  dealing 
with  crime  in  this  country,  and  they  don’t  want  research  to 
come  out  that’s  going  to  refute  what  they  believe  in.  We  have 
groups  that  believe  in  punishment  in  prisons,  we  have  groups  on 
the  other  side  that  believe  in  every  type  of  prevention  program. 

I don’t  believe  particularly  in  one  end  of  the  continuum  versus 
the  other,  but  I do  believe  in  the  pow^  of  research  to  tell  us 
perhaps  what’s  effective,  what’s  not,  and  point  us  in  the  right 
direction  on  what  would  be  more  useful.  And  I use  that  to  try 
and  look  at  our  strategy  here  in  Buffalo. 

With  many  of  the  police  programs  that  we've  seen  or  heard 
about,  how  many  police  chiefs  ever  stand  up  and  say,  **That 
thing  we  tried  was  a failure;  it  really  didn’t  work.”  Every 
police  program  is  usually  a raging  success.  Sometimes  I believe 
that  the  most  difficult  part  of  these  programs  is  to  come  up  with 
a really  neat  acronym  for  whatever  you’re  going  to  call  it.  I 
think  that’s  a trap;  I believe  in  maybe  less  of  the  gloss  and  more 
of  the  substance  in  policing.  I’m  not  saying  there  aren’t  great 
programs  with  great  acronyms.  Marketing  is  an  important  tool 
for  getting  your  points  across,  but  after  the  marketing  and  after 
the  catchy  acronym,  you  have  to  get  to  the  substance. 


LEN:  As  your  career  has  evolved,  particularly  as  you’ve  had  a 
chance  to  observe  other  departments  through  your  NU  fellow- 
ship and  your  involvement  in  PERF,  have  you  come  across  any 
organizational  or  administrative  models  that  you  especially  like 
and  think  have  replicability? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  I’m  trying  to  think  of  a way  around  this 
because  I don’t  like  to  get  caught  up  in  just  saying  community 
policing.  Maybe  we  should  just  call  it  “smart  policing.”  But  I 
think  the  precepts  of  total  quality  management,  of  participatory 
decision-making  and  decision-making  at  the  lowest  levels  of  the 
department,  evaluation,  bench-marking,  measuring  — all  of 
those  absolutely  apply  to  policing.  It’s  just  that  wc  shouldn’t 
use  them  simply  as  catchy  titles. 

LEN:  You’re  only  now  in  your  mid-40’s,  yet  already  you’re  in 
a clear  front-rank  position  in  current  American  police  leader- 
ship. What  advantages,  if  any,  do  you  see  stemming  from  this 
combination  of  youth  and  extensive  professional  experience? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  It’s  nice  at  45  to  talk  of  my  youth!  I’ve 
been  particularly  fortunate.  First,  to  be  involved  when  there  was 
the  1-F.F.P  money  that  really  embodied  the  spirit  of  education 
and  made  it  easy  for  those  that  wanted  to  go  to  college.  The 
second  thing,  I think,  was  to  be  influenced  and  mentored  by 
some  really  outstanding  people;  Gary  Hayes;  Neil  Behan;  Pat 
Murphy,  and  Dick  Ayres  of  the  FBI  Academy.  I’ve  been 
particularly  fortunate.  Then  to  turn  around  and  have  police 
chiefs  like  Mack  Vines  and  Sam  Lirm,  who  sent  me  to  the  FBI 
Academy  and  the  Senior  Management  Institute  — I’ve  been 
blessed.  I don’t  want  to  leave  out  [former  NU  director]  Chips 
Stewart,  who  gave  me  a national  perspective. 

I think  what  I've  done  is  to  be  open  to  the  abilities  to 
manage  and  change  that  I’ve  seen  in  use  by  other  people  — and 
probably  a few  more  than  I’ve  mentioned  — and  kind  of  mold 
them  to  fit  them  my  p^onality.  That’s  really  what  mentoring 
is  all  about.  You  really  think  about  where  we  could  be  going 
with  police  chiefing  in  this  country.  That  type  of  exposure  and 
mentoring  has  been  wonderful. 

I think  the  youth  — and  I use  that  term  loosely  — gives  you  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  and  vitality  that  can  help  you  through 
those  long  days.  So  I think  chat  my  age,  and  being  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  tune,  have  been  fortunate  for  me. 


LEN;  Are  there  drawbacks  at  all  to  the  combination  of  youth 
and  experience?  Do  people  perhaps  tend  to  underestimate  you 
because  of  your  age,  or  conversely,  overvalue  you  because 
you’ve  been  in  so  many  places  in  such  a short  time? 

KERLIKOWSKE:  When  I finished  my  fellowship  and  went 
back  to  St.  Petersburg  in  charge  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Division,  ! told  the  Chief,  “I’ve  got  all  these  great  ideas."  And 
he  said,  “If  you  want  to  go  out  and  implement  them,  become  a 
police  chief.”  1 thought  that  was  great,  so  I applied  for  Port  St. 
Lucie  — because,  you  know,  you  have  to  gel  a place  to  cut  your 
teeth.  But  (he  mayor  (here  had  retired  from  the  Chicago  area,  as 
many  people  are  in  Florida,  and  he  made  a comment  in  the 
paper,  “I’ve  got  shoes  older  than  the  Chief."  So  at  that  age  — I 
was  37  — it  worked  a tittle  bit  against  me. 

But  you  brought  up  a point  to  which  I never  gave  much 
thought  until  you  mentioned  it,  and  that  is  essentially  that  a 
stellar  rise,  if  you  could  call  it  that,  could  also  work  against  you 
because  you  could  bum  out.  Buffalo’s  one  of  the  major  -ity 
police  departments  in  the  country,  and  I’m  thrilled  at  45  years 
old  to  be  a major-city  chief.  I’m  kind  of  awed  when  I attend  the 
major-city  chiefs’  meetings,  looking  around  the  table  at  a 
number  of  folks  who  have  got  so  much  time  and  experience.  So 
it  can  work  a little  bit  against  you  in  that  way. 

LEN:  At  some  point,  it  would  seem,  you'll  have  to  start  getting 
used  to  the  idea  of  being  the  mentor  yourself  rather  than  the 
starry-eyed  protege. 

KERLIKOWSKE:  Actually,  in  the  last  few  years,  that  has 
really  come  to  fruition,  althou^  I had  never,  ever  thought 
about  it.  Chief  Mike  Scott  down  in  Lauder  Hill,  Fla.,  left  PERF 
and  came  to  work  for  me  for  a couple  of  years  in  Fort  Pierce, 
and  then  went  on  to  St.  Louis  for  a couple  of  years.  And  I look 
at  Mike,  and  I look  at  his  Deputy  Chief  Michelle  Reilly,  who 
has  been  one  of  these  incredible  up-and-coming  individuals.  I 
realized  (hat  most  when  I left  Fort  Pierce,  with  the  number  of 
cards  and  letters  that  people  sent  me,  either  from  within  the 
department  or  even  from  other  departments  arourtd  the  country, 
saying,  “I  hope  you  realize  what  an  asset  you've  been  as  far  as 
helping  me  mold  and  shape  my  own  career.”  In  a way  that  puts 
a little  added  burden  on  what  you  do.  You  want  (o  make  sure 
that  you  maintain  the  standards  that  you’d  like  (hem  to. 
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Goodbody: 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  community  policing 


Community  Policing:  The  Mew  from  the  Sergeant's  Desk 
( First  article  in  a series. ) 


By  William  L.  Goodbody 

“Beat  Cops  a Bust."  So  proclaimed  the  front- 
page headline  in  one  of  New  York  City's  major 
tabloid  newspapers  this  past  January.  But  has 
policing’s  “quiet  revolution,"  as  George  Kelling 
calls  it,  died  a quiet  death  even  before  emerging 
from  the  experimental  stages?  The  answer  for 
now  is  no  — at  least  not  yet. 

In  New  York,  the  promise  of  community 
policing  has  been  dealt  a strong  blow  in  the  eyes 
of  both  the  police  and  the  public.  Many  a veteran 
cop,  having  seen  “innovation"  come  and  go 
nonchalantly  anticipates  the  inevitable  collapse 
of  community  policing.  The  presumptive  evolu- 
tion out  of  the  reform  era  of  policing  is  still  not 
evident  to  the  avoage  patrol  cop.  Patrol  work 
marches  to  the  beat  of  reactive  rapid  response  — 
a beat  still  orchestrated  by  a rigid,  hierarchical, 
rule-based  bureaucracy. 

Despite  this  rather  dire  introduction,  how- 
ever, thisis  not  an  obituary  for  community -based, 
problem-solving  policing.  Reading  through  the 
literature  of  community-based,  problem-solving 
policing,  and  having  observed  it  Hrsthand,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  direction  of  this  pur- 
ported evolution  of  American  policing  is  still  an 
open-ended  process.  What  community  policing 
is,  what  it  should  be,  and  how  we  get  from  where 
we  are  to  where  we  think  we  are  going  remains 
open  to  debate.  There  seems  to  be  no  clear 
consensus  as  to  what  path  the  evolution  of  polic- 
ing IS  taking,  and  consequently  few  paradigms 
exist  on  how  to  get  it  there.  What  we  can  agree  on 
is  that  the  reorganization  of  policing  in  America 
is  long  overdue.  Police  departments  desperately 
need  to  be  more  proactive  in  confronting  crime 
and  order-maintenance  problems.  Dashing  from 
radio  mn  to  ratho  run — most  of  which  are  marked 
unfounded,  unnecessary  or  gone  on  arrival  — 
does  little  or  nothing  to  confront  the  street  crime 
that  plagues  our  communities. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  community  policing 
remains  a viable  alternative  to  traditional  police 
strategies,  it  must  undergo  constant  critical  re- 
view, The  community  policing  philosophy  has 
raised  both  theoretical  and  operational  issues. 
Like  any  irmovation,  much  of  what  community 


policing  becomes  will  result  as  much  from  piroc- 
ess  as  from  planning.  Although  this  is  not  the 
standard  view  of  organizational  change,  the  fact 
is  that  despite  planning,  goal  clarification  and 
strategy  sessions,  the  fate  of  community  policing 
will  be  determined  on  the  streets  by  the  cops  who 
are  applying  and,  thus,  defining  it.  At  the  very 
heart  of  community-based,  problem-solving 
policing  is  this  reliance  on  direct  police-commu- 
nity interaction  as  a source  of  information  and 
ideas  concerning  community  problems  and  how 
to  approach  them.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
management  to  provide  a direction  and  frame- 
work for  this  transition.  Without  organizational 
reform,  shepherded  by  “enlightened"  manage- 
ment, community  policing  is  destined  for  the 
“nice  idea"  collection  of  police  innovations. 

In  order  to  understand  the  challenge  now 
facing  policing  in  America,  we  must  proceed  in 
a logical  sequence.  First,  community-based, 
problem-solving  policing  forces  us  to  reconsider 
the  role  and  function  of  the  police  in  American 
society.  While  the  role  and  function  of  the  police 
have  been  the  focus  of  many  scholarly  works, 
community  policing  is  posing  a whole  new  set  of 
questions  regarding  what  the  police  do.  and  how 
they  do  it.  If  community  policing  is  beginning  to 
stumble  in  its  challenge  to  conventional  policing, 
we  cannot  assume  the  problem  is  purely  opera- 
tional. The  theoretical  foundation  of  community 
policing  guides  both  organizational  change  and 
what  the  beat  officer  hopes  to  accomplish.  The 
importance  of  a solid  theoretical  foundation  cannot 
be  underestimated. 

Further,  community  policing  poses  a whole 
new  set  of  issues  concerning  the  bureaucratic 
organization  of  policing.  Gearly,  a community 
policing  philosophy  challenges  the  very  bureauc- 
racy that  seeks  to  accommodate  it.  Whether 
community  policing  can  survive,  given  the  way 
police  work  is  currently  organized,  becomes  a 
cental  question.  Under  the  heading  of  organiza- 


tion and  bureaucracy  falls  the  bulk  of  what  prac- 
titioners must  grapple  with.  These  are  the  opera- 
tional, nuts-and-bolts  considerations  that  arise  in 
the  planning,  implementation  and  evaluation  of 
the  program.  Much  of  the  current  literature  is 
devoted,  quite  appropriately,  to  these  operational 
issues.  What  may  be  missing  is  a more  thorough 
treatment  of  the  impact  that  the  existing  police 
bureaucracy  has  upon  actual  planning  and  im- 
plementation. The  operational  aspects  of  com- 
munity policing  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
traditional  bureaucracy  that  governs  them.  It  is 
here  that  procedural  strategies  on  how  to  reform 
the  organization  become  relevant. 

A third  area  of  importance  to  the  success  of 
community  policing  revolves  around  the  issue  of 
professionalism  and  training.  While  training  is 
an  organizational  issue,  it  requires  separate  at- 
tention due  the  greater  demands  of  competence, 
skills  and  professionalism  demanded  by  prob- 
lem-solving policing.  In  fact,  all  true  “profes- 
sions" invest  a great  deal  of  time  and  capital 

Clearly,  a 
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preparing  people  for  their  careers.  Typically, 
educational  requirements  are  combined  with 
internships  and  other  structured  forms  of  field 
training  before  a candidate  is  ready  to  practice 
the  profession.  While  this  sort  of  intense  prepa- 
ration has  been  historically  lacking  in  policing, 
problem-solving  and  a community  policing  phi- 
losophy are  placing  new  on  the  organization  and 
the  individual  police  officer. 

The  general  definition  of  a “professional” 
has,  sociologically,  always  included  the  notion 
that  practitioners  exert  some  control  over  the 
work  that  they  do.  Professionals  have  some  say  in 
defining  what  they  do  and,  in  particular,  how  they 
do  it.  A community-oriented  approach  to  polic- 
ing portends  a whole  new  definition  of  police 
professionalism  precisely  due  to  the  power  it 
vests  in  the  individual  officer  to  help  determine 
and  control  the  work  process.  This  trartsition 
from  the  way  police  work  is  currently  organized 
to  “professionalism"  will  be  no  small  task.  As 
Sidney  Hairing  noted  in  1984: 

“Police  work  is,  after  all,  a complex  work 
role  as  much  as  it  is  anything  else.  We  can  expect, 
accordingly,  that  contradictions  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  police  worlc  will  have  important  influ- 
ences on  the  outcomes  of  police  work,  ultimately 
affecting  crime  control,  levels  of  violence  (le- 
gitimate and  illegitimate),  and  the  police  institu- 
tion’s public  service  function." 

Marring  goes  on  to  note  that  “police  aliena- 
tion, formerly  rooted  in  relations  with  the  public, 
increasingly  is  generated  by  the  organization  of 
work  in  the  police  institution."  The  police  sub- 
culture considers  it  a truism  that  cops  fear  “the 
job"  as  much  as  they  fear  patrol  work.  Any 
police  reform  effort  had  better  seriously  consider 
the  existing  police  bureaucracy,  and  the  type  of 
working  environment  it  has  fostered,  before  set- 
ting goals  for  community-based,  problem-solv- 
ing policing  that  cannot  be  reached  until  funda- 
mental organizational  change  has  taken  place. 

This  is  one  underlying  cause  of  why  some  in 
New  York  have  come  to  declare  the  beat  cops  are 
a bust.  Entrusting  the  current  bureaucracy  with 
implementing  a policing  philosophy  that  is  fun- 
damentally different  from  existing  practices  does 
not  bode  well  for  change.  Despite  the  sensational 
headline.  The  Daily  News  focused  its  analysis  on 
these  operational  issues  and  did  not  condemn 
community  policing  as  a philosophy.  While  the 
community  policing  philosophy  has  taken  hold, 
there  are  problems  with  some  of  the  theoretical 
postulates  it  presents.  The  devil  is  often  in  the 
details. 

Community  policing  must  now  stand  the  test 
of  analysis  from  a law  enforcement  perspective. 
The  double-edged  danger  inherent  in  claiming  to 
speak  from  a law  enforcement  perspective  is  that, 
first,  there  is  no  single  unified  perspective  and, 
second,  it  conjures  up  images  of  entrenched 
traditionalism.  (And  recent  articles  have  proven 
that  single-minded  traditionalism  is  not  a prob- 
lem within  the  profession.)  An  evaluation  of 
community  policing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
police  professionals  is  a prerequisite  to  making  it 
a part  of  everyday  police  practices. 

(Next:  The  new  Junction  and  role  of  police.] 


(William  L Goodbody  is  a sergeant  with  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  He  holds  a 
Ph.D.  in  sociology  from  Boston  College.  Opin- 
ions expressed  in  this  article  are  those  of  the 
author  and  do  not  necessarily  cejlect  the  views  of 
the  NYPD.) 

Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
Forum  page  are  those  of  the  contrib- 
uting writer  or  cartoonist,  or  of  the 
original  source  newspaper,  and  do 
not  represent  an  official  position  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 
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International  Datelines 


(A  roundup  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  developments 
from  around  the  world. ) 

North  America 

MEXICO  — U.S.  and  Ladn 
'American  narcotics  experts  say 
that  Mexico  has  expanded  its  role 
as  a clearinghouse  for  worldwide 
drug  shipments  and  money  laun- 
dering with  the  active  help  of 
business  leaders  and  Government 
officials. 

The  Mexican  drug  groups, 
which  started  out  as  franchises  of 
the  Colombian  cocaine  cartels, 
are  now  seen  by  U.S.  and  Mexi- 
can officials  as  independent  cells 
that  maintain  strong  business  ties  with  other  criminal  organiza- 
tions, but  are  strong  enough  to  operate  independently,  sources  told 
The  Washington  Post.  Some  finance  officials  suggested  that  the 
peso’s  devaluation  in  December  was  a result  of  a massive  transfer 
of  drug  money  from  the  country. 

The  report  appeared  shortly  after  the  arrest  this  month  of 
former  deputy  attorney  general  Mario  Ruiz  Massieu  while  trying 
to  flee  into  the  United  States  with  $46,000  in  undeclared  currency, 
A search  of  U.S.  banks  accounts  traced  to  Ruiz  Massieu  revealed 
that  he  had  stashed  at  least  $24  million,  which  has  been  traced  to 
a drug  cartel  in  Tamaulipas. 

Some  warn  that  the  tangled  links  between  narco-financiers. 
Government  and  law  enforcement  officials  now  being  exposed  in 
Mexico  threatens  to  rival  a similar  situation  in  Colombia,  where 
efforts  to  end  cocaine  production  and  trafficking  have  been  foiled 
by  official  indifference,  corrupt  law  enforcement  officials,  and  the 
threat  of  bloody  retaliation  from  dmg  lords. 

The  sources  told  The  Post  that  the  emerging  Mexican  cartels, 
like  their  Colombian  counterparts,  depend  on  protection  from 
government  officials,  the  police  and  the  judiciary,  who  are  often 
offered  the  choice  of  “silver  or  lead”  — money  or  bullets  — to 
allow  traffickers  to  build  their  empires.  Criminal  gangs  of  mostly 
Salvadoran  young  men  who  operate  out  of  Los  Angeles  and  aaoss 
Central  America  provide  armed  protection  and  help  smuggle 
narcotics  through  the  region.  One  unnamed  U.S.  official  told  The 
Post  that  the  Mexicans  “in  five  years  just  might  be  more  powerful 
than  the  Colombians.  For  now,  they  are  partners  out  of  necessity, 
but  it  won’t  stay  that  way  for  long.” 

South  America 

BRAZIL — Twelve  Rio  de  Janeiro 
police  officers  were  charged  with 
murder  March  5 after  a TV  station 
broadcast  a videotape  that  showed 
one  of  the  officers  firing  three 
shots  into  the  back  of  a robbery 
suspect  who  was  being  held  down 
by  other  officers. 

One  officer  was  accused  of  the 
actual  murder,  which  took  place 
at  a busy  shopping  mall  on  March 
4,  while  1 1 others  were  charged  as 
accomplices.  The  victim  was  said 
to  be  one  of  three  members  of  a 
gang  trying  to  rob  an  armored  car 
as  it  collected  money  from  shops  at  the  shopping  center.  Police 
arrived  and  shot  the  driver  of  the  getaway  van.  A crew  from  the 
Globo  TV  network,  at  the  shopping  center  to  film  another  story, 
captured  the  brief  shootout  and  the  arrest  of  the  second  suspect. 
The  tape  showed  police  throwing  the  man  to  the  ground  and 
dragging  him  by  the  shirt  before  he  was  shot  with  his  own  revolver. 

CHILE  — Law  enforcement  officials  in  Santiago  say  crime  and 
disorder  have  declined  sharply  since  last  December,  when  22 
closed-circuit  security  cameras  were  installed  at  several  strategic 
locations  to  give  police  the  ability  to  monitor  trouble  spots  in  the 
downtown  section  of  the  Chilean  capital. 

More  than  I,8(X)  police  actions,  including  hundreds  of  deten- 
tions, have  occurred  since  the  video  system  was  installed.  The 
system  consists  of  high-definition  video  cameras  from  Ikegaru,  a 
Japanese  manufacturer,  and  shock-proof  housings  and  control 
mechanisms  produced  by  Pelco  Corp.  of  Clovis,  Calif.  The  cam- 
eras are  linked  by  fiber  optics  to  a control  center.  Authorities  can 
view  street  scenes  tnmsmitted  from  zoom  lenses  to  monitors,  and 
can  also  operate  the  cameras  manually  by  remote  control.  When 
suspicious  activity  is  spotted,  operators  can  alert  the  police  facility 
closest  to  the  scene. 

The  system  has  proven  so  effective  that  plans  are  afoot  to 
expand  it  to  two  other  commerical  districts  in  Santiago.  Officials 
in  Providencia  and  Las  Condes  will  ask  local  merchants  for 
donatiorts  to  purchase  the  system,  which  will  then  be  turned  over 


to  the  national  police  force. 

COLOMBIA  — The  U.S.  Government  has  decided  rwt  to  apply 
sanctiorts  against  Colombia  for  its  role  in  the  narcotics  trade, 
despite  evidence  of  “pervasive  corruption”  of  the  nation’s  politi- 
cal and  judicial  systems  by  cocaine  cartels. 

In  an  annual  report  to  Congress,  the  Clinton  Administration 
said  that  while  Colombia’s  anti-narcotics  efforts  fell  short  of  what 
is  required  to  spare  it  from  economic  penalties,  it  was  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  continue  normal  relations. 
The  decision  was  contained  in  a report  released  March  1 in  which 
President  ainton  certified  that  1 8 of  the  29  nations  implicated  in 
the  production  or  transportation  of  narcotics  have  “cooperated 
fully”  with  international  enforcement  efforts.  They  include  the 
Bahamas,  Brazil,  China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Gua- 
temala, Haiti,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Jamaica,  Laos,  Malaysia,  Mex- 
ico. Panama,  Taiwan,  Thailand,  Venezuela  and  Vietnam. 

Clinton  imposed  sanctions  on  Afghanistan,  Myanmar,  Iran. 
Nigeria  and  Syria,  denying  them  U.S.  foreign  aid  and  requiring 
Washington  to  veto  loans  to  them  from  the  World  Bank  and  other 
international  lending  institutions.  In  addition  to  Colombia,  five 
other  countries  — Bolivia,  Lebanon.  Pakistan,  Paraguay  and  Peru 
— were  granted  waivers  from  sanctions  despite  anti-narcotics 
efforts  that  wore  deemed  inadequate.* 

Colombia  is  the  world’s  third-largest  source  of  coca  leaves  and 
the  fourth-largest  source  of  opium,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  point 
of  origin  for  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the  cocaine  sold  in  the  United 
States.  Colombian  traffickers  also  control  about  1 2 percent  of  the 
heroin  sold  in  the  U.S.  In  late  February,  Colombian  President 
Ernesto  Samper,  who  is  believed  to  have  links  to  the  Cali  cocaine 
canel,  unveiled  a program  he  said  would  result  in  the  eradication 
of  the  nation’s  coca  and  poppy  fields  by  the  end  of  1996. 

Europe 

ENGLAND  — Thieves,  shoplifters  and  pickpockets  are  steering 
clear  of  a spruced-up  area  of  downtown  Liverpool,  where  police 
are  keeping  tabs  on  things  with 
the  help  of  a video  surveillance 
system. 

Police  say  stepped-up  patrols 
had  already  resulted  in  a 25-per- 
cent  decline  in  crime  around  Church 
Street,  the  city’s  main  shopping 
thoroughfare.  But  the  $600,000 
closed-circuit  camera  system  is 
helping  police  ensure  that  crime 
stays  away  from  the  increasingly 
popular  district.  Cameras  perched 
on  poles  at  intervals  of  several  hundred  yards  along  the  street  beam 
images  to  a bank  of  monitors  located  at  private  security  firms  and 
in  police  stations  The  groups  alert  each  other  when  trouble  is 
spotted. 

The  surveillance  program  is  ajoini  effort  of  local  government 
and  businesses,  and  is  financed  with  British  Government  pants 
and  donations.  The  Government  said  it  would  provide  $3. 1 million 
in  matching  grants  for  similar  projects  this  year.  About  200 
programs  are  already  in  operation  in  Birmingham,  Newscasile, 
Glasgow  and  Sunderland. 

IRELAND  — A daring  theft  of  $4.4  million  in  bank  notes  from  a 
high-security  depot  near  the  Dublin  airport  in  January  and  the 
subsequent  shooting  of  a reporter  who  covered  the  story  have 
become  a national  issue  that  "nderscores  the  public’s  concern 
about  rising  crime. 

The  incident  prompted  charges  by  members  of  Parliament  that 
the  national  police  had  information  about  a planned  robbery  but 
failed  to  act.  Also  under  attack  is  a system  under  which  police  and 
army  troops  provide  security  escorts  for  banks  and  private  compa- 
nies transporting  sums  of  money  over  $480,000.  Justice  Minister 
Nora  Owen  denied  that  police  had  intelligence  that  could  have 
enabled  them  to  prevent  the  robbery. 

The  masked  bandits  used  four-wheel  drive  vehicles,  knocked 
down  thick  steel  fences  and  used  rail  ties  to  make  a crude  bridge 
over  a ditch.  They  had  only  two  or  three  minutes  between  the 
departure  of  police  and  the  arrival  of  armed  soldiers  from  the  gate 
of  the  Allied  Brinks  security  depot  to  load  the  75  bags  of  used  bills 
that  were  stored  in  vaults  in  a hangar-like  shed. 

Police  believe  the  robbery  was  the  work  of  one  of  Dublin’s 
organized  gangs,  but  have  not  ruled  out  the  possible  involvement 
of  the  Irish  Republic  Army. 

POLAND — Pri me  MinistcrJosefOleksy  formed  a task  force  this 
month  to  target  emerging  organized  enme  groups  who  are  sus- 
pected of  setting  off  a series  of  deadly  bomb  blasts  that  have  killed 
10  people  and  wounded  36  in  the  past  two  years.  Oleksy  took  the 
action  following  a blast  in  Warsaw  on  March  13  that  killed  two 
people.  Since  January,  the  city  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  weekly 
explosions  that  have  destroyed  cars  and  buildings  and  terrorized 
residents.  In  1994,  there  were  83  bombings  nationwide,  more  than 


double  the  1993  total  of  41. 

Authorities  have  linked  some  of  the  blasts  to  two  gangs 
engaged  in  a power  struggle  over  control  of  drug  trafficking, 
prostitution,  extortion  and  car  theft  in  Poland.  Internal  Affairs 
Minister  Andrzej  Milczanowski,  who  blamed  the  problem  in  pan 
on  the  proliferation  of  Russian-based  organized  crime  groups 
wants  to  give  police  the  authority  to  tap  phones  and  intercept  mail 
in  cases  involving  bribery,  counterfeiting  and  drugs. 

The  Polish  police  are  said  to  be  too  poorly  equipped  and  too 
understaffed  to  wage  a successful  battle  against  the  gangs.  Depart- 
ments are  underfunded,  resources  are  scarce  and  personnel  are 
poorly  trained  . A U.S.  diplomatic  source  told  The  Past  that  the  FBI 
plans  to  send  organized  crime  experts  to  Warsaw  this  summer  to 
work  with  government  officials  there. 

RUSSIA  — Moscow’s  top  two  law  enforcement  officials  were 
ousted  this  month  for  failing  to  .stop  the  spread  of  organized  crime, 
which  has  taken  an  increasingly  bloody  toll  on  Russian  society  and 
is  suspected  of  being  involved  in  the  murder  of  Vladislav  Listyev, 
the  nation’s  most  popular  television  personality. 

Chief  Prosecutor  Gennady  Ponomaryov  and  Police  Chief  Gen. 
Vladimir  Pankratov  were  dismissed  March  6.  just  four  days  after 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  publicly  criticized  them  at  a memorial 
service  for  Listyev,  Listyev  was  shot  to  death  March  I in  front  of 
his  apartment  building  by  two  hit  men  who  remain  at  large  and 
whose  motives  are  unknown. 

Ponomaryov,  who  had  been  Moscow’s  chief  prosecutor  since 
1989,  was  dismissed  for  “the  failure  to  provide  proper  organiza- 
tion of  the  work  to  uncover  and  investigate  grave  crimes." 
according  to  a statement  from  the  federal  prosecutor  general’s 
office  Interior  Minister  Viktor  Yerin  issued  a separate  statement 
terminating  Pankratov,  a career  police  officer  who  had  been 
Moscow  police  chief  since  1992. 

In  a statement  issued  shortly  after  the  firings,  Yeltsin  said  top 
law  enforcement  officials  had  failed  to  come  up  with  the  "break- 
through" needed  to  battle  the  powerful  organized  crime  rings  that 
have  brought  Russian  society  to  its  knees  and  are  now  extending 
their  reach  to  other  nations,  including  the  United  States.  Yeltsin 
promised  increased  funding  for  law  enforcement  and  added  that 
the  Russian  Security  Council  had  come  up  with  a tougher  approach 
against  organized  crime,  but  the  statement  did  not  provide  details. 

SVVITZERI.,AND  — In  a move  away  from  a policy  of  tolerance 
toward  drug  users  and  sellers,  authorities  in  Zurich  last  month 
launched  a crackdown  on  a thriving  drug  market  in  an  abandoned 
railway  station  and  detained  200  dealers,  many  of  them  foreigners. 

Police  moved  into  the  Letten  train  station  on  Feb.  14.  sealing 
the  structure  with  razor  wire  and  steel  fencing  and  forcing  out 
scores  of  drug  users  and  sellers.  The  train  station  became  the  center 
of  Zurich’s  drug  scene  following  a 1992  crackdown  ai  the  Platzspitz 
public  park,  where  thousands  of  dealers  and  addicts  gathered. 

Zurich  officials  had  hoped  that  a tolerant  approach  toward  drug 
abuse  \would  contain  the  problem.  Instead,  it  transformed  the  city 
of  340,000  into  a mecca  for  drug  u.sers  and  dealers.  Now,  new  city 
regulations  will  allow  the  police  to  send  Swiss  addicts  from  outside 
Zurich  to  therapy  and  counseling  centers  in  their  own  towns. 
Federal  laws  that  took  effect  Feb.  1 give  police  more  latitude 
against  foreign  dealers,  who  can  be  detained  for  up  to  nine  months 
without  trial.  Most  of  the  dealers  are  said  to  come  from  Yugosla- 
via, Lebanon  and  North  Africa. 

Asia 

MYANMAR  — This  southeast 
Asian  nation  formerly  known  as 
Burma  is  now  the  largest  supplier 
of  heroin  sold  in  the  United  States, 

U.S.  officials  said  last  month. 

Heroin  production  has  doubled 
in  Myanmar  since  1988,  when  a 
military  junta  took  power  in  a 
bloody  coup.  The  [>rug  Enforce- 
ment Admincstration  estimates  that 
at  least  60  percent  of  the  heroin 
sold  in  the  United  States  originates  in  Myanmar,  up  from  15 
percent  a decade  ago.  Each  year,  Myanmar  harvests  more  than 
2,400  pounds  of  opium,  making  it  the  world's  largest  grower  of  the 
plant  from  which  heroin  is  derived. 

Some  narcotics  experts  believe  Washington’s  decision  to  cut 
off  joint  anti-drug  trafficking  operations  with  Myanmar  was  a 
factor  that  led  to  the  country’s  current  status  as  a pre-eminent 
source  of  heroin.  But  Bumiese  officials  have  said  that  much  of  the* 
opium  growing  and  heroin  production  occurs  in  remote  areas 
under  the  control  of  rebel  groups  and  drug  lords  with  private  armies 
to  protect  their  enterprises. 

Lee  P Brown,  director  of  the  White  House  Office  on  Drug 
Control  Policy,  traveled  to  the  region  last  spring  and  urged  the 
Administration  to  expand  anti-drug  efforts  with  the  Burmese 
military.  The  Administration  rejected  Brown’s  call  then,  but  is 
said  to  be  taking  another  look  at  the  situation. 
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A new  look  for  the  late  90s: 


NIJ's  research  agenda  gets  an  overhaul 


Continued  from  Page  1 
NU  wanted  to  put  iii  money." 

In  his  speech  before  the  ACJS  gath- 
ering. Travis  outlined  .several  other 
changes  in  the  research  plan.  Research 
and  evaluations  have  been  merged  into 
one  office,  he  said,  so  applicants  for 
research  grants  will  no  longer  be  asked 
to  characterize  proposals  as  either 
research  or  evaluation.  Travis  added 
that  he  reviewed  the  institute’s  portfo- 
lio of  prior  and  ongoing  research  and 
idenlihed  three  areas  of  concentra- 
bon;  violence,  especially  juvenile 
handgun  violence;  sentencing  and 
punishment  policy,  and  the  relation- 
ship between  drugs  and  crime. 

The  NU  is  spon.soring  model  re- 


search and  demonstration  program.s 
aimed  at  reducing  gun-related  violence 
in  Atlanta,  Boston  and  St.  Louis.  Its 
partner  m the  effort  is  the  Centers  for 


new  technology  for  detecang  concealed 
weapons.  (See  LEN,  March  15. 1995.] 
The  institute  is  continuing  its  stud- 
ies of  sentencing  practices,  bool  camps, 


the  legislative  level;  aim  to  develop 
closer  collaborative  efforts  with  cor- 
rectional officials;  examine  life  in  prison 
and  the  eflfea  of  mcarceiabon  on  families 


In  keeping  with  the  idea  of  "Reinventing 
Government,"  NU  rethinks  its  relationship  with  its 
"consumers" — the  research  community. 
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Disease  Control,  which  is  assessing 
violence  as  a public  health  problem. 
Part  of  the  effort  involves  research  into 
gun  trafficking,  the  availability  of  fire- 
arms to  juveniles,  increased  enforce- 
ment in  areas  with  high  rales  of  gun- 
related  crime  and  the  development  of 


intensive  supervision  probarion,  prose- 
cutorial practices  and  the  relationship 
between  drug  treatment  and  sentenc- 
ing practices.  In  the  next  six  months. 
Travis  said,  NU  will  develop  “a  major 
new  research  initative"  that  will  ex- 
amine the  policy-making  process  at 


and  communities,  and  study  models  of 
restorabve  and  community  justice. 

The  NU  will  continue  to  expand  its 
Drug  Use  Forecasbng  program,  which 
tracks  drug  use  in  23  uiban  areas  through 
interviews  and  urine  testing  of  arrestees. 
Travis  said  the  institute  will  also  ex- 


Hard  fiscal  times  getting  harder 
for  DCs  beleaguered  police  force 


amine  the  effeebveness  of  police  in 
disrupting  drug  markets  and  the  crimi- 
nal jusbee  system’s  “coercive  power 
to  increase  the  use  of  effective  drug 
treatment  strategies  in  prisons,  through 
drug  courts,  in  intensive  supervision 
and  on  probation  and  parole." 

Travis  said  that  the  research  plan 
was  devised  in  keeping  with  the  Clin- 
ton Administration’s  “Reinventing 
Government"  effort,  which  seeks  to 
end  duplications  of  efforts  and  top- 
heavy  bureaucracy  in  order  to  bring 
about  increased  cooperabon  between 
Federal  agencies. 

"The  objective  here  was  to  think  of 
our  consumers  — the  research  commu- 
nity — and  try  to  rethink  our  relabon- 
ship  to  make  the  process  of  govern- 
ment more  accessible."  Travis  said. 


Continued  from  Page  I 
for  retirement  over  the  next  year,  they 
claim.  The  officers  who  remain  are 
among  the  lowest  paid  in  the  Washing- 
ton area,  and  reducing  their  salaries 
will  increase  the  nsk  of  corruption, 
union  leaders  contend. 

Plans  for  a police  "blue  flu"  job 
action  on  March  14  to  protest  pay  cuts 
prompted  Police  Chief  Fred  Thomas 
to  order  any  officer  who  called  in  sick 
that  day  to  report  to  the  police  clinic. 
Jack  Kemp,  the  former  Congressman 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  who  is  advising  Congress  on 
establishing  a financial  oversight  body 


for  the  District,  met  with  FOP  officials 
to  urge  them  to  abandon  the  tacbc. 
Kemp  apparently  convinced  FOP  and 
Black  Police  Caucus  leaders  that  an 
outbreak  of  “blue  flu"  would  pose  a 
threat  to  public  .safety  and  would  be 
politically  counterproductive.  After 
meeting  with  Kemp  on  March  13, 
Stamps  urged  his  members  to  report  to 
work  as  usual. 


In  a related  development,  111011135 
ckafted  a new  policy  on  court  appear- 
ances by  officers  to  curtail  overtime. 
Under  the  policy,  which  went  into 
effect  March  1 . officers  who  have  to  go 
to  court  to  testify  or  to  meet  with 
prosecutors  must  be  assigned  to  day 
shifts.  The  policy  is  designed  to  allow 
the  department  to  avoid  paying  offi- 
cers for  overtime  in  addition  to  regular 


salaries  for  working  either  the  evening 
or  night  shift  on  the  same  day  as  the 
scheduled  court  appearance. 

Police  officials  said  the  policy  will 
provide  for  “minimum  staffing  lev- 
els,” but  union  officials  warned  it 
could  reduce  the  number  of  uniformed 
officers  in  each  district  from  18  to  12 
during  the  high-activity  evening  and 
night  shifts. 


Be  the  best 
that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in 
police  journalism 
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complex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each 
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When  citizens  and  cops  work  together, 
crime  doesn’t  stand  much  of  a chance. 
And  I’ve  got  the  files  to  prove  it. 


In  a national  survey,  chiefs 
and  sheriffs  told  us  we  could 
help  take  a bite  out  of  crime  if 
we’d  show  citizens  how  thQr 
could  work  actively  and  respon 
sibly  with  their  local  officers 
to  make  their  neighborhoods 
safer. 

We  listened. 

And  to  point  people  in  the 
right  direction,  I'm  introduc-^ 
tng  a new  public  service 
campaign— “The  McGruff 
Files" — real-life  situa- 
tions where  cops  and 
ordinary  folks  suc- 
cessfully worked 


together  to  beat  crime  and 
drugs. 

These  files  will  be  seen  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  On 
billboards,  radio  and  TV.  I’ll  be 
showing  people  exactly  how 
they  can  make  their  communi- 
ties better  places  to  live. 

Fbr  more  information  on  how 
you  can  help  get  the  word 
out.  write:  The  McOruff 
Piles,  1700  K Street 
NW,  2nd  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

With  a little  push, 
people  are  ready  to  work 
with  police  and  help. . . 
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Upcoming  Events 


MAY 

1-3.  Street  SurvivaJ  ’95.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press-  Burlington,  Vi,  $179/5 1 55/$  105. 

1-3.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Acddent 
V Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $395. 

1-3,  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug 
Interdiction.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $375. 

1-3.  Concept  of  Night  Visibility.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  $375 

1-5.  Basic  Police  Juvenile  Officer 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  for 
Criminal  Justice  Studies.  Austin,  Texas 
$190. 

1-5.  Airborne  Counlerdrug  Operations 
Training  Program.  Presented  by  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Training  Center. 
National  Center  for  State  & Local  Law  En- 
forcement Training.  Toma.  Wis. 

1-5.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  the  Use  of 
Microcomputers.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $795. 

1-5  Inspection  & Investigation  of  Com- 
mercial Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Lakeland,  Fla.  $450 

1-5.  Drug  Unit  Commander  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management-  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$450 

1-5.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

1-5.  Crime  Scene  Technology  II.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute Evanston.  III.  $650. 

1-5.  Law  Enforcement  Fitness  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  institute  Evanston. 
III.  $550, 

1*12.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla 
$595. 

2.  Improving  Police-Citizen  Contacts: 
Cultural  Awareness.  Presented  by  the 


Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Dallas  $4(V$55 

3- 5.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Fraud  & Financial  Crimes.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute. San  Antonio,  Texas.  $595. 

4- 5.  Concealment  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Instinite  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
$325 

4-5.  Supervising  the  Narcotics  Unit.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Traimog,  LLC.  Braintree.  Mass.  $175. 

4-6.  Police  on  Bikes  Conference  & 
Exhibition.  Presented  by  the  International 
Police  Mountain  Bike  Association.  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  $2254275. 

8-9.  Police  Dispatcher  Training.  Presented 
by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC  Roanoke,  Va.  $175, 

8-11.  Annual  Regional  Training  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  North  East  & Mid-Atlantic 
chapters  of  the  International  Conference  of 
Police  Chaplains.  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  $118 

8-12.  Crime  Analysis  Applications 
Training.  Sponsored  by  the  Indian  River 
County  Sheriffs  Office.  Vero  Beach,  Fla. 
$425 

8-I2.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Techniques  U.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston, 
m.  $500. 

8-12.  Defense  Without  Damage  — Instnic- 
tor  Training.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Insutute  Evanston. 
Ul.  $550. 

8-12.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Database 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595. 

8-12.  Managing  Criminal  Investigations 
& Investigators.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  $495. 

8-12.  Advanced  Marine  Patrol  Opera- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Largo,  Fla. 
$450 

8-12.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Phoe- 
nix. $450 


8-19.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  III.  $800 

8-19.  Small  town  & Rural  Drug 
Enforcement,  Presented  by  the  Federal 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  National 
Center  for  State  & Local  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  Tucson,  Ariz 

11*12.  Police  Dispatcher  Training.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  LLC.  Ml.  Rainier.  Md,  $175. 

14- 20.  National  Police  Week.  A variety  of 
events  For  more  information,  contact  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  at  (202)  547- 
8189.  or  Concerns  of  Police  Survivors,  at 
(314)  346^911 

« 

15- 17.  Monadnock  Defensive  Tactics  Sys- 
tem Instructor  Certification.  Presented  by 
Performance  Dimensions  Inc.  Louisville 
Ky.  $310. 

15-17.  Civil  Liability  of  Police 
Administrators.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute  Evan- 
ston. HI.  $400 

15-18.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  111. 
$500 

15-19.  POSIT : Police  Supervisor  In-Serv- 
ice Training.  Presented  by  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  Univenity  Park,  Pa.  $525. 

15-19.  Criminal  Investigation 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  $450. 

15-19.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Instituic  of 
Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville.  Ra.  $495. 

15-19.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Pre.sented  by  the  Insiitute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville. 
Ra.  $450. 

15-25.  Basic  Crime  Prevention.  Presented 
by  the  Insbtute  for  Criminal  Justice  Studies 
Irving,  Texas.  $250 

17-19.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  Umversity  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  III.  $400 

17-19.  Financial  Investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Fraud  & Financial  Crimes.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute. Phocmx.  $595 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  <6  phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events.) 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Ann: 
James  J.  Ness.  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs.  R.R  3.  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend.  KS  67530-9283.  (316)  792-1241 
Fax:  (316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727.  (800)  323- 
0037 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor.  Rte.  2.  Box  3645,  Berryville,  VA 
22611.  (703)  955-1128. 

Federal  Law  Enforcemetil  Training 
Center,  National  Center  for  State  &.  Local 
Law  Enforcement  Training.  Building  67. 
Olynco,  GA  31522-9977  (800)  743-5382. 
Fax:  (912)  267-2894. 

FredericksonConsultingInc,54|  W 98th 
St , #345.  Minneapolis.  MN  55420  (612) 
884-0249.  Fax  (612)  884-2485 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  P.O.  Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035 
(203)  653-0788 

Indian  River  County  .SherifTs  Office, 
4055  41st  Ave . Vero  Beach.  FL  32960- 
1808  1407)  569-6700,  ext.  396 

Institute  for  Crimiiul  Justice  Studies. 
Southwest  Texas  State  Univenity.  West 
Campus.  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 


78666-4610  (512)  245-3030.  Fax  (512) 
245-2834 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Umversity  of  North  Ronda, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So , Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

International  Cily/County  Management 
Association,  Attn.:  E.  Roberta  Lesh,  Direc- 
tor, Police  Programs,  777  N.  Capitol  St. 
N.E..  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC  20002- 
4201  (202  ) 962-3575  Fax:  (202  ) 962- 
3500, 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains,  c/o  Chaplain  Allen  L.  Kline,  410 
S.  West  St..  Allentown.  PA  18102-4538. 
(610)  434-5706. 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O  Box 
669,  Shelburne.  VT  05482.  (802)985-9123. 

Investigative  Traming  Institute,  621 
Ridgely  Ave.,  Suite  100,  Annapolis,  MD 
21401  (800)  828-0317 

Justice  Planning  & Management  Associ- 
ates. P O Box  5260,  Augusta,  ME  04332. 
(207)  582-3269 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Association, 
444N  Capitol  St. NW.Suite445,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20001  (202)624-8560  Fax  (202) 
624-5269 


Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N.  Wcllwood 
Ave.,  Lindenhurst,  NY  11757  (516)  226- 
8383. 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. 555  Clark  St..  P O.  Box  1409.  Evan- 
ston. E.  60204,  (800)  323-401 1 

Pennsylvania  Slate  University,  Ann. 
Carolyn  Andersen.  225  Penn  State  Scanti- 
con.  University  Park.  PA  16802-7002.  (814) 
863-5140  Fax:  (814)  863-5190 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
502,  Powers  Lake.  W1  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 

Public  Safety  Training  Inc.,  P.O  Box  106, 
Oak  Hartvor.  OH  43449.  (419)  732-2520 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Iik..  P O Box 
697.  Avon.  CT  06001  (203)677-5936  Fax 
(203)  677-9635. 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Insutute 
1000  Holt  Ave..  #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL 
32789-4499  (407)  647-6080  Fax;  (407) 
647-3828 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement 
lasiilute.  PO.  Box  830707,  Richardson. 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  690-2394  Fax 
(214)  690-2458 


18.  CAS  Expandable  Baton  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Louisville,  Ky  $195 

18-19.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Training, 
LLC.  Granby.  Conn.  $175, 

18-19.  Domestic  Vlolenc^Chlld  Abuse. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training.  LLC  Clean,  N Y.  $175. 

19.  OC  Aerosol  Training  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Louisville,  Ky  $195 

20.  Use  of  Force.  Presented  by  Performance 
Dimensions  Inc  Louisville.  Ky  $95 

21- 27.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. Winchester,  Va,  $2,900 

22- 24.  Financial  investigation  Methods  to 
Prove  Fraud  & Financial  Crimes.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Investigation  Training  Insti- 
tute Orlando.  Ra  $595 

22-26.  Crime  Scene  PholographyA'idco. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville.  Ra. 
$495, 

22-26.  Managing  the  Police  Training 
Function.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jacluon- 
ville,  Ra.  $450. 

22-26.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Prcscnied  by  the  Instmitc  of 


Police  Technology  & Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra.  $525 

22-26.  Implementing  « Managing  Com 
munity  Policing.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management  New 
Braintree,  Mass  $493 

22-26.  Introduction  to  MIcroeoft  Foxpro. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  ^licaTechnol 
ogy  ft  Management  Jacksonville.  Ra 
$695 

22-26.  Seminar  for  the  Field  Training 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Munagcmcni  Pensacola, 
Ri  $450 

22-26.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  &.  Management 
Jacksonville,  Ra  $450 

2.3-25.  Street  Survival  *95.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Rosemont.  Ill  $17WS133/ 
$105 

24-25.  Management  of  Aggressive  Behav- 
ior. Presented  by  R E B Security  Training 
Middleiown,  Conn,  $295 

31-June  2.  DUI  Standardized  Field  Sobri- 
ety Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management. 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  $325 

31-June  2.  Street  .Survival  *95.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  Minneapolis.  $179/$15V 
$105 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

The  better  mousetrap: 
Redesigning  a baccalaureate 
curriculum  in  police  science 
to  meet  the  challenges  of 
the  1 990s. 

Only  in  Law  Enforcement  News. 
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veteran  sergeant  takes  a close  look.  Forum,  Page  12. 


